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FOR THE CARISTIAN WATCHMAN. 

AN FX AMINATION OF “ TERMS OF 
COMMUNION BY THE REF. 
ROBERT HALL, 4.1. 

IN A COURSE OF LETTERS'TO DELTA, 

, “NO. IK: ape age 

Dear Sir,—The ptienomena of rind is 
a subject of great difficulty and deep in- 
terest. We see instances where plain 
propositions are rejected as if absurd, and 
others where the most absurd are admitted 
as if indubitably proved. I bave kaown 
gentlemen of a good share of intellect, fair 
habits and many good feelings, who bave 
appeared to have no doubt of the trath of 
the aniversal system of salvation. There 
are those also whose characters we must 
admire, who are firmly persaaded of the 
truth of Mr. Hall’s theory. Fewer cor- 
rect feelings and less intelligence would 
muke the first confirmed deists, and the 
second bigoted christians. Place the feel- 
ings of each under the guidance and di- 
rection of mind, and both will be likely to 
enbmit to the authority of revealed truth. 
But as the case generally stands with sach 
gentlemen, to attempt to set them right 
occasions the cry of illiberality and narrow 
mindedness. Somewhat less love for our- 
selves and more veneration for the char- 
acter and aathority of God, would tend to 
rectify these mistakes and lead us to more 
consistency. 

I intend in this, and a subsequent com- 
munication, to examine Mr. Hall's chief 
position, and shew that he has partially 
treated upon it and then actually relin- 
quished it. 

Mr. Hall in “ Terms of Communion,” 
2d part, 5th Section—p. 151, and onward, 
exults that strict communion cannot be re- 
duce! to any general principle. We will 
allow that this may be Mr. Halls opinion, 
but we heard him not long since, politely 
telkug tis pedobaptist friends in order to 
avoid giving offence, that his assertions 
should aot be accepted as proof. See p. 171. 
We are svilling to make due allowance for 
an inpetauoas genius, spurring his steed 
with full confidence of triamph, and scorn- 
ing, like Cyrus the younger, intervening 
battalions, tu gain the desired object of 
his ambition. Bat we would remind such 
an one that there is always risk attendant 
upon desperate effurts. If these battal- 
ions be left unbroken, they are unconquer- 
eJ,and may turn their force upon his rear, 
and his triumph and parsuit may be at- 
tended with all the disastrous consequen- 
ces ot a defeat and flight. Mr. Hall, in 
this iustance, may have passed us, but 
neither has his eloquent declamation 
binded us, nor are we intimidated or con- 
foun led by his arguments. He has excit- 
ed in our minds no anxiety about the issue 
of the point in contest. His posttion, 4th p. 
of the preface to ** Terms of communion” 
{ will beg permission to quote, because I 
perceive it is the foundation principle of 

his reasoning. ‘ The practice of incor- 
porating private opinions and human in- 
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ventions with the constitution of a church, - 


aod with the terms of communion, has 
loug appeared to him [Mr. Hall] untenable 
in its principle, and pernicious in its ef- 
fects. There is no pesitionin the whole 
compass of theology, of the truth of which 
he feels a stronger persuasion, than that 
no man, or set cf men, are entitled to 
prescribe as an indispensible condition of 
coinmunion, what the New Testament has 
not enjoined as a condition of salvation. 
To establish this position is the principal 
vbyect of the following work.’ Why this 
+s placed in the preface | am not aware. 


Mr. Hall is celebrated for caution in the | 


vody of the work ; perhaps he was more 
‘timid at the commencement of the combat 
than afterwards, aod therefore chose like 
a prudent general to place his magazines 
in bis rear where his forces night cover 
them in case of disaster. 


We will examine this position. But I 


_ fuus to plead for them by telling us they 
| are not quite right, aund-yet arguing that | 


would just remind you, sir, whether this | 


position be 804 
ihe great body of pedobaplists as much as 


to us, and even more if Mr. Hall's asser- 


od or unsound, it refers to | 
_ ulative error) inany given case, transcends 


tions be correct that infant baptism is en- | 
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tirely a human invention, unsapported by 
the wat! 
joes not completely understand the posi- 
lion; ithe de, there are instances ia which 
he has lost sight of the object for which it 
was coustrucied. 


Fat 


rity ofscriptere. Mr. Hall surely | 


The conditions of sal- | 
nm as foaad in the New Testament ' 


ares Repent and believe the gospel,” or, | 
a ~) = « , 
*Aepenlance towards God, and faith to- ; 


yards onr Lord Jesus Christ.’ Will Mr. 
tei say that these are all that is necessary 


' foray an insurmountable difficulty in the 


lov charch-lellowsbip? If he de, 1 will | 


Prove 
vedo nol, he evidently gives up the posi 
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Why does Me. Hall labour to convince 
*¥ that all who joined the’ primitive 
“ourches after the day of Pentecost were 
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ite’ to be baptized previous to ther | 


that he has contradicted himself—I? | 
| tain the conditions of salvation, and these 
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jatreduction, and that if any had refused, 
they * would have been repelled as contu- 
‘macious schismatics?’ And in another 
place, that such a refusal, at least daring 
the life of the Apostles, would have been 
considered as a rejection of their authority 
—that they woald have been deemed un- 
worthy of Christian commanion—and 
much more to the same import—zee p. 61, 
62. If baptism be enjoined in the New 
Testament as a condition of salvation, Mr. 
Hali’s position may be correct, but his 
practice is then wrong, for by admitting 
uobaptized persons to the eucharist, he 
receives (hose into-commuanion which can- 
not be saved. If baptism be not a conidi- 
tion of salvation, then Mr. Hall’s position 
is ansoand, and will not support his rea- 
soning. 

In the references above, Mr. Hall seems 
to have forgotten his position, and he is 
about as bigoted as his offeuding brethren. 
When I consider Mr. Hall’s reasoning in 
various parts of his work, one of the fol- 
lowing things must be true ; either he had 
not weighed the various bearings of the 
position laid down v. 4, preface; or, he 
must suppose the apostles considered 
baptism a conilition of salvation; or, he 
must set up (which involves an absolute 
contradiction which he is bound to solve, 
not I) apostolic authority far above the 
writings of the evangelists and apostles. 
Though the apostles are dead, their writ- 
ings ate in the possession of both baptists 
and pedobaptists. If these writings be a 
fair exemplification of the sentiments and 
practice of the aposties-—be of divine au- 
thority, andsufficient to faith and practice, 
wherein are we placed in inferior circum- 
stances to the primitive Christians, and 
how is it that we are less accountable for 
departing from apostolic authority than 
they ? Did the apostles daily exemplify 
the divinity of their mission before the 
eyes of the’ people (as Mr. Hall states) as 
a reason why for them to refuse to be 
baptized, would have been criminal ? So 
they dobefore our eyes, and with addition- 
al force, seeing we have, added to their 
testimony, its practical influence upon 
those who beard it. The insinuated dim- 
ination of evidence I should have expect- 
ed from a Hume, or, a Gibbon, but not 
from a Hall. Why men are more excusa- 
ble for disobedience now than then, will 
be a difficali subject of discussion even for 
a gentlemad of the great abilities of Mr. 
Hall. He might say, perhaps, io reply, 
intant ¢prinkting lias become a subdject of 
dispute. 1 would ask him, what is there 
in the whole range of theology and divini- 
ty which has not been a ground of contro- 
versy? Ifhe think this isto perplex us, 
we remind him, be has effectually remov- 
ed the difficulty by frequently stating, that 
prejudice only supports infant sprinkling ; 
to which we can add, a tenacity for hu- 
man, rather than divine authority. 


Mr. H. offers for his pedobaptist friends, 
the best apology he can, by suggesting 
the extreme difficalty of ascertaining the 
nature and degree of criminality attached 
to speculative errour. See pp. 102, 103. 
I will presume to lay down one position 
if you will allow me ; viz. [f a man right 
in the sight of God, possessing a full de- 
termination to obey his commands, go to 
the scriptures with a prayerfal spirit for 
divine instruction, be will easily find in 








them all that is necessary to faith and 
practice. Mr. Hall allows that specula- 
tive error is criminal to a certain degree ; 
for it is not the existence of the thing he 
denies, but bis whole argument goes to 
prove the difficulty of ascertaining its ex- 
tent. Why, then, Mr. Hall’s reasoning 
from hence, in support of those who differ 
from us, is completely in the situation in 
which he triumphantly represents the 
principle of strict communion; that is, it 
undulates between two extremes without 
fixing upon er settling any thing; for it 
must be allowed if Mr. Hall’s sentiments 
be right, see above, that his pedobaptist 
friends are wrong, for if they were the 
subjects of no meatal error their senti- 
ments would accord with his. Yet men- 
tal error is criminal, and especially apoa 
those points which are plainly revealed. 
Thus Mr. Hall, out of warm attuehment to 
these his friends, enters the wide field be- 
tween correct sentiments and the extreme 
of criminality attached to mental error. 


ad 


they are not extensively wrong, and re- 
minding us that, ‘* to determine the precise 
quantity of evil resultiog from it (viz. spec- 


ihe capacity of human nature,” is to fall 
into the snare which he set for his oppo- 
nents. Perhaps, if Mr. Hall had not 
thought that our practice was reducible to 
genera! principles, le would not have dar- 
ed to impugn it with arguments in precise- 
ly the sume predicament. 

If Mr. Elall were fally satisfied of the 
truth of his own position, preface Kc. p. 4. 
why did he plead an exception to it? 
* ‘Terms of communion,” p. 5. What are 
the great evils of establishments, which 


way of Mr. tHall’s anitiog with them? They 
notwithstanding all their corruptions, con- 


Mr. Hail asserts in-his position, are the 
only terms of communion.- He seems to 
suspect that there are in them idolatry 
and superstition. He need not to be told 
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| comes under this class, for hecalls it a rite 
| of human invection; and a definition of su- 
' perstition is, * religious rites upéommand- 
ed and unanthorized.” A writetof no small 
celebrity bas denominated if A pillar & 
part of Popery.” !ts invariable 
where it is not checked by 
ciples, is to establish national ¢ 











igion, 


good. For the support offhis, we only 
need toappeal to facts in the history of 
the church. Mr. Hall théréfore,in refus- 
ing to commune with national churches 
and pleading for commonipn with pedd- 
baptists, reminds us of the min who dee- 
troys that which he builds op, — He ne@ds 
no coadjutor, be needs no opyoser ; he 
will make himself euthcient ¢uuployment, 
and finish where he began. Iwan whote 
garden is infested by a noxious shrub, may 
complain of its fruit, aod may cat off its 
branches; but, if he do not destroy its 
root, it will grow agai. Infant sprinkling 
is this root, and while it exists it is impos- 
sible for us to have church-fellowship with 
its abettors. If, as Mr. Hall suggests, su- 
perstition be an insurmountable barrier in 
his way, he must come to the same con- 
clusion inspite of his position, p. 4, preface. 

Mr. Hall reminds us, p. 177, that there 
were numerous baptists among the Wal- 
denses and Albigenses, before the reforma- 
tion by Luther, and remarks that “ there 
is not the smallest trace to be discovered 
of its” (Baptism) “ being made a term of 
communion”! From hence he infers, I 
know not with what propriety, that strict 
communion is unscriptural. { would re- 
mind this gentleman that these peopte are 
nearly extinct, and those who are left are 
greatly degenerated. Foraught Mr. Hall 
can prove their ruin may be attributed to 
their unscriptural mixture with those who 
disregarded the authority of Christ. At 
least, the circumstance will support one 
argument as well asthe other. Jebosha- 
phat joined affinity with Ahab, and went 
with him to battle at Ramoth Gilead. Be 
it remembered, he narrowly escaped fall- 


folly, piety and "poor oi we oly 
1 


for beasts of prey. One cannot help be- 
ing’ reminded of a mariner. going to port, 
where two passages conduct to the har- 
bour ; one safe, the other notorious for 
shipwrecks ; and his pity for those who 
have perished, leads him to hold the same 
course which has proved their ruin. 

Dear Sir, I must endeayonr to finish this 
artie!c in the next communiazafion, and sub- 
scribe myself, 

Yours, &c. PATRONUS, 


Translation from Gisbert’s a ristian Eloquence. 


ON THE POPULAR,STYLE IN 
PREACHING. 

How little understoodjamong preach- 
ers is the true popular styje of eloquence ! 
I speak of the most distinguished, and 
those of the greatest regutation. They 
have all the other requisite qualifications 
of an orator. What they say is always 
sensible, always christian, afd they make 
use of a pure, elegant,’ dignified style. 
What do they want then? A manner suit- 
ed to affect the common people. Between 
the preacher and the heareryit often hap- 
pens that there is no intereearse, no sym- 
pathy. The preacher is elevated into a 
superior region, while his hearers are 
seated in regions far beneath him. Every 
thing which he says is beautiful, all that 
he says is scriptural ; but-nothing that he 
says is within the capacity of the people. 

What do the people, make of such 
preaching? They listen, they are struck 
with the musick of the vaice, the beauty 
of the gesture, the spirit of the declama- 
tion ; sometimes they go further, they 
admire, they applaud. But what do they 
admire? what do they applaud? that is 
what they kaow nothing of. 

It was said of a famous preacher, that 
he was a river of eloquence ; but a river 
which always flowed above the heads of 
his hearers ; not the least little rill des- 
cended to the understanding or to the 
heart of the multitude. All admired him; 
few understood him. 

It is not for the people to raise them- 
selves to the preacher : the preacher 
must descend to the people. The. prophb- 
et Elisha fitted and proportioned hiaiself 
to the widow’s son, whom he wished. to 








(for he has asserted) that infant baptism 
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raise to life; in Itke manner, accommo- 
date yourself to the undérstanding of the 
people, whom you wish to raise from the 
death of sin to the life of righteousness. 
‘To prove one an eloquent man, it 's 
not enough that he appears so to the 
court, he must appear so to the city—I 
might say to the village. ‘he most cer- 
tain proof is, that he appears so to the 
multitade. For it is the multitade which 
is the most certain judge of perfect elo- 
quence. The perfeciion of eloquence 
is seen in the impression which is_made 
on tbe minod and heart. And whenever 
the maltitude is thus touched aad agitated, 
it is evident that the orator has done all 
which eloquence is capable of doing. 
The office of eloquence is compsehen- 


blend a heterogeneous mays of wisdom and 
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oe excites, that we judye Of Tus “We 
of the preacher. It is not even necessar 
to hear him ; it is sufficient just torob- 
serve, by a glance over the assembly, how 
he is listened to. ; 

When Crassus and Antony were con- 
tending for the supremacy in eloquence, 
if you had put the question to the Roman 
people which was the the greatest orator; 
they would either have hesitated between 
the two; or some would have ‘said it ie 
Crassus, and others, ii is Antony. But t 
venture to assert, says Cicero, that not 
an individual could have been found to 
prefer Philip, though @ most’ polished, 
sweet and agreeable speaker. If you in- 
quire at Paris whether Bourdaloue be not 
one of the first preachers in France, all 
Paris would reply without hesitation or 
exception, that he ®. So true is it, that 
he is the great preacher, who is such in 
the estimation of the multitude. 

You wili ask me then, do you make no 
difference between an fntetiigent bearer 
and him that is not so? A very great one, 
) —and lI have already atated it. ‘I'he ed- 
ucated and enlightened hearer not only 
finds himself affected, pleased, excited; 
but he perceives at the same time by 
what secret springs the orator produces 
these different effects; while to the un- 
educated hearer it is all a hidden mystery. 
| He feels indeed at the bottom of his soal, 
the same things which have affected the 
| other ; but he has na conception of that. 
process of art by which the effect is pro- 
duced. Ina word, the intelligent hearer 
| judges of the orator’s merits by his feel- 
| ings and by‘his knowledge ; the ignoraiit’ 
| by his feelings only. 
the same conclusions, and the jadgment o 
the one isas infallible as that of the other. 

It is plain then, that you never can be | 
a good preacher, go long as you appear 80 
only to the men of education and taste. 
These do not constitute the multitude, 
whose favour alone can adjudge the glo- 
rious title of areal orator. Cicero was so 
sensible of this, that he said; In other 
matters | desire the approbation of the 
learned ; but in eloquence gave me that 
of the people. 

When Antimachus, the poet, was one 
day reading one of his works to a large 
number of persons assembled together, he 
perceived at length that they had all left 
him but Plato. No matter, said he, I will 
read on; Plato himself is audience suffic- 
ient. He was right. A poem is not a work 
within the capacity of every one ; it is 
above the intelligence ef ordinary minds ; 
it is designed for the approbation of a few ; 
bat a discoursé: formed by the rules of: 
rhetoric, a sermon, ought to be adapted’ 
essentially and entirely to the information 
and the feelings of the people. [f Demos- 
thenes had suddenly found himself in a’ 
like situation, deserted while speaking by 
all his hearers but one, though that one 
had been Plato, yet believe me, his speech 
would have failed him. and he would have 
broken off his harangue atonce. It is the 
multitude that is harangued, it is the peo- 
ple that is preached to; and it is conse- 
| quently necessary that the discourse be 
such as they can understand, relish, ap- 
prove and even applaud. 

On this ground I lay it down without 
hesitation as anh important maxim, thet 
one is no orator who has not attainediwhat 
I have called the popular style—becaade 
it is essentially his office to speak to, the 
people, and his purpose always to speak 
what is adapted to persuade. 

If his duty were only to speak to @ 
small! select number, of a very refined.and 
critical judgment, perhaps he might dis- 
pense with the popular style : but he is 
designed for the people. This is what 
the preacher should never lose sight of 
in the composition of his discourse ; he 
ought to be continually saying to himself, 
it 1s the people whom | am to address. 

When we thus say, the people, we mean 
the majority of mankind ; not ooly those 
who are of obscure birth, and of a me- 
chanical yemployment ; buat likewise all 
who have uot applied themselves to stady | 
or science, ail who have neither much an- 
derstandiog, nor very great penetration, 
bor very refined taste ; all these are the 
people. How large a part of the people 
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ded in these three things,—to instruct, fo , 
To know how aud by | 
what methods to effect all this, belongs | 


please, to move. 


indeed only to masters of the art; but to 
decide whether it is actually doue belongs 
to the public, to the maltitude,—from 
whose decision there lies no appeal. 





A preacher is addressing a large audi- 
ence ; all are attentive to his words; a 
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then, is oftentimes made up of the mosi no- 
ble and splendid of the auditors ! 
Beware of forming false ideas of this 
popularity, without which one caonot 
possess true eloquence. Do not imagme 
that it consists in being low and creepiog ; 
there is ao infinite distance between the 
popular aod the mean style. There is 
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Domestic Missions. . 





The os COMMUMICATED. ‘ie 
ae are from Report 
“4m D. D. Rosserex to the “ Bosrow. 
Femare Soctety ror Missionary Punro- 
ses.” Jan. Sth, 1824. 
[Published at the request of the Board.) 
Agreeable to the request of this respece 


to give you some account of my 
which commenced August 6th, 1823. 
Notwithstanding, as some of you well 
know, it was with extreme reluctance that 
I recommenced my laboars under the pia> 
tronage of your Society, considering the 
state of my health, and other circomstan. 
stances, and especially as you wished me 
tw have a portion of West Boston particu- 
larly in view; yet such has been state 
of things there, that | have heen. led to 
confine my attention almost exclusively to 
that part of our city. Jam happy thatit 
is in my power at this time to mention 
some events, which have transpired of 
late, and which, I trust, will not be unin- 
‘teresting to you. I have now been about 
five months engaged in the work, dari 
which period I have visited as much, an 
attended as many meetings, as-my health 
would admit. On the Sabbath have ocen- 
sionally attended a meeting in Southac-st. 
and at South Boston, and for several, 
past have regularly spent Sebbatti efter- 
eves 
Pning, have conducted a meeting near the 
Alashouse. ‘Tuesday evening, ‘for some 
time, have held a lecture at Mr. Bates’s 
school-room, Wednesday, without an ex- 
ception, have visited, with a number of 
Christian friends, at West Boston, for re- 
ligions purposes. Have also, whea my 
health would admit, attended the district 
| meetings, on Wednesday evening. Thurs- 
day evening, have occasionally attended 
a Bible Class at South Boston; likewise 
at the Refuge on Friday afternoon, By 
reqoest, attended an inquiry meeting, for 
Mr, Fay, of Charlestown ; have also once 
met with bis Bible Class; and have, for 
several months past. attended a Ministers’ 
meeting, which has beew regularly beld, 
ov Saturday mornings, alternately at each 
brother’s house. As it respects my meet- 
ings, { caonot, as I could wish, mention 
instances of Lopeful conversion ;—they 
have been generally well attended, the 
sople have listened with attention, and 
rent interest, and I doubt not that. the 
anaes of the revival in this city has 
been felt, in a greater or less degree, in 
them. I have been frequently.cgiled to 
visit the sick and dying, and have attend- 
ed more funerals in West Boston, for five 
months past, than | did daring the whele 
period of my former labours for this Soci- 
ety. Twelve persons have died, in one. 
ball, in that wretched street, in thirteen” 
months, all females except one. | have, 
ja company with oibers, often visited the 
north part of the city, where we have 
found a number of houses of ill fame, © { 
have frequently visited the Almshonse, 
and have assisted in placing three females 
there ; one of whom was a litle girl, emi- 
nently exposed to temptation while uader 
the management of her parenta. Hove 
also frequently visited the Refuge, and 
assisted in placing several there. I will 
now proceed to give you a few extracts 
from my diary; trestivng that a narration 
of incidents, as they have occurred, will 
not prove wholly uninteresting. 
Aug 10. Sabbath morning. Addressed 
a school of coloured persons in Southac-st, 
There were some present who attended a 
similar school when Mr. Davis and myself 
first commeuced our missionary labours 
in this town, more than six years ago; at 
that time many of them did not kuow a 
letter, and have remained aninstrucied 
uotil the recent efforts which have been 
weade in their behalf. Some of them can 
now read fluently. My feelings were 
deeply inteceste.!, when | reflected on the 
many sell-denying aad indetatigable la- 
bours bestowed by that eminent servant 
of the Lord, oo this thea waste howhog 
wilderness; how maoy tears and prayers 
be had offered up ata Throne of Grace 
fur its wretched and deluded inhabitants ; 
and how many sleepless nights be bad 
spent in endeavouring to concert measures 
for their melioration from the yortex of sin 
and folly, into which they had so madly 
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exclaim, if departed spirils, now io biiss, 
are permitted to look down upon this low- 
et world, with how mech delight must he 
behold the commencemept Of 2n era, for 
which his whole soul was 80 much enga- 
The above-mentioned school is : 
very interesting ove ; it was commenced 
in June last, by a member of your Societs5 
45 adalts and children _ attended. 

ig? d Moral Society-are ma- 
Map tages cea > take it ander their 
Afier the school is closed, 


tronage. 
th 7 ligious services at the school 


they have re 


11. Visited Mr. Bates’s school. Perhaps 
some account of the origin of this school, 
and the circumstances under which it was 
commenced, may not be improper at this 
time. Afier the house is which Mr. T— 
now resides was resceed from the hands 
of the enemy, it appeared of mo inconsid- 
erable importance that a school should be 
established for the instcuctiog and moral 
improvement of those pitiable objects, 
who have had the misfortuge from the 
very dawn of life to inhale that polluted 
atmosphere, and to witness from day to 
day the awful scenes of pollutign, sin and 
death, in which thove base, snblushiog 
wretches, who call themselves their pa- 
rents. are perpetually involved; and gs 
it was the unauimous an) urge 
of the brethren whowere associated in 
their labours for the reformation of this 
section of our city, that I should com- 
mence the school, after some hesitation, 
Tt consented, although conscious that its 
duties would involve me in penplexities 
and cares. The school was accordingly 
commenced on the 22d of April, in a room 
which had long been ocempied fur the vi- 
lest purposes. It was not, however, until 
after long and repeated exertions, that I 
sacceeded in obtaining a school, consisting 
of between 25 and 30 scholars ; and then 
their irregular habits rendered it almost 
impossible to get them under correct dis- 
cipline. However, in justice to the chil- 
dreo, I must say, that while some of them 
exhibited strong symptoms of depravity, 
others were quite docile and interesting. 
I continued to instruct the sctiool about 8 
weeks; when | resigned it into the hands 
of our brother Bates, who by his diligent 
and faithful discharge of the duties devol- 
ving upoo him, as their instructor, has 
brought it forward into a pleasing state of 
improvement. The Rev. Messrs. Jenks, 
Collier and myself visited it not long since 
and were highly gratified. It is expected 
that brother Bates will continue this school 
until the new Town school is commenced 
in Pinkney-Street, when it will be trans- 
ferred to that school. I do not hesitate to 
affirm that, in my opinion, this schoo! has 
contributed not a little, to produce the 
change which is now so apparent in that 
street, 

13. Visited with Christian friends at 
West Boston. After visiting from house 
to house, and collecting as many as we 
could into the school room, I attempted 
to address them; when the people jn tlie 
opposite hall immediately commenced 
drumming, and made many other efforts to 
disturb the meeting ;—I went over and 
mildly reproved them—intreating them 
to stop a few moments, as we were endea- 
vouring to hold a religious meeting; they 
ceased until | had returned, and then again 
commenced drumming; I went over the 
second time and repeated my request,they 
replied that they had theic orders. I 
then proceeded with the meeting. 

14. Last aight, the inhabitants of South- 
ac Street, manifested their opposition, 
by throwing stones and other hard sub- 
stances at the house occupied by Mr. T. 
a respectable and useful citizen. This 
morning several stones were thrown into 
the windows, at brother Gamble’s. Mrs. 
G. was herself considerably injured by the 
fragments of broken glass, which flew in 
all directions. After hearing the particu- 
lars of this disturbance, | immediately 
procured a Constable for their defence, 
and then went down to see our excellent 
chief magistrate, the Mayor; but as he 
was pot at his office, went to the Police 
Court; and, after the case had been stat- 
ed to the Judge, he immediately sent a 
Sheriff, with a number of Constables, to 
auell the riot. 

15. Last evening astrong guard was 
sent to protect and keep order; three 
persons were committed to jail during the 
cight. We trust that these abandoned and 
murderous wretcbes are making their last 
struggle ; they have not unfrequently of 
jate threatened to take the life of brother 
Gamble and others. About sunset, a de- 
cent luoking woman came into Mr. Gam- 
ble’s, apparently in deep distress, and re- 
quested us to assist her in getting away : it | 


appears she has been living in a very re- | 
spectable family ; bat the day previous, | 


having drank to excess, she had wandered 
syto “the Hill? Her face was much 
bruised, and she had been robbed of some 
of her clothing. At her urgent request, | 


took an officer and went with her im pur- | 


suit of her clothes, which after many ef- 
forts, we obtained. She appeared very 


grateful: and expressed a wish to go to a | 
| determined to do every thing in my pow- 
| er to effect his speedy release. 


friend’s house, where she wished to re- 
inain, untid she coald intercede with the 


family to restore her to farmectavour. || 


insisted on her going immediately to the 
family where she had been living, and 


making a bumble cerfession, Br. Cottier 


being present, we told her that we would | 


accompany her to the bouse; we left ber 
at the door, where she io vain endeaveur 
ed fo gain adniitance, and finally lett the 
house, Péiave since lesrat that she has 
deen received into the family where she 
had furmerly hieed. In passing the street, 
she was twice accosted by willains, whe in 


the garv of gentlemen, fark about oar | 


streets in quest of prey, aad whe itistehe 
feare!, hut to often succeed in alluring 
their hitherto ionecent though unwary 


i vietins into the paths of vice an@infamy. I 


Sabbath afternoon. | 


itt request | many meo who were accustomed to take 


| the sam 


| criminals, some eld and hardened in sin, 
| T saw a littte boy. apparently very young, 


called on Judge §. respecting the boy— 
ihe told me that he could do nothing for | 


| was sentenced, and it was new, vot in bis | 


| by the name of Manuel, whom you will 


circumstances, 
wend tend to corroborate the seutiment 
advanced in your last excellent report, 
and of the correctuess of which my own 
observation affords me the fullest convic- 
tion. Our sex bave indeed the greatest 
reason to “ cover our faces,” and to mourn 
when we reflect that max, who was orig- 
inally ordained the protector and support- 
er of female innocence and parity ; that 
he, who should guard and watch over her 
with the tender affection of a brother, 
| should become her seducer—her destroy- 
| er! and then wantonly triumph over the 
| hapless being whom his vile arts have 
| made outcasts in society, and infamous as 
himself deserves to be. Yet, alas! too 
true it is, that these monsters, in baman 
| form, ure respected, caressed, and admit- 
| ted into the sogiety of the virtuous and re- 
| spectable part of commanity ; while their 
| unfortunate and miserable victims are de- 
| spised, deserted and almost driven into the 
| society of the vicious and abandoned. It is 
‘also, a well known, though melancholy 
‘fact, that many married men are in the 
habit of visiting * the Hill,” for the vilest 
| of purposes. 1 have been often told, by 
‘those wretched females, that there were 
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tea with their families, and then spend 
their evenings till nine or ten in this pollu- 
ted place. Would it not be well, if the 
names of all those men could be obtained 
and published to the world? 

21. In the evening at brother Gamble’s 
we saw nearly one hundred men go into | 





the house adjoming. A very bad house !! | 
Called on the Mayor—he was extremely 
polite, and wished me to give him all the | 
information in my power respecting that | 
part of our city; he said that nothing | 
should be wanting on his part to suppress | 
the evil existing there. He likewise said 
that he would go immediately-to the 
Judge of the Police Court and request him 
to send a sufficient number of officers to 
take to jail all the fiddlers and every fe- 
male who should be in the street after 
dark. The Constables gave them warn- 
ing—the fiddlers stopped—the females 
fied and the street was silent ; some how- 
ever, in the course of the evening, were 
taken to jail. 

31. Sabbath morning, after visiting the 
school of colored people, attended a meet- 
ing with them ; there were about fifty 
present; they were very solemn and at- 
tentive.—Some of them were among my 
hearers, when I first commenced my la- 
bours in this town. Our hopes are raised 
respecting the immediate reformation of 
that place—Oh! that they may be fully 
realized. 

Sept. 3. Made our customary visits, at 
West-Boston ; went with Mrs. G. and Miss 
B. to find a child they wished to obtain 
and rescue—a very lovely and interesting 
little girl; she however was probably se- 
creted by her grandmother, who, not con- 
tented with living on the wages of iniqui- 
ty herself, had compelled her own daugh- 
ters to follow her infamous example, and 
has now undoubtedly marked out the same 
course for this little innocent immortal ; 
in which attempt, there is but too much 
reason to fear that she will be successful, 
as we could not succeed in finding her. 

22. Called with brother Collier, on one 
of the city officers, whose knowledge of 
the state of things at West. Boston, quali- 
fies him to judge of facts—was informed 
by him that the number of females there 
was reduced from three hundred to fifty. 

24. Went, with brethren Gamble and 
Bradstreet tothe neighbourhoed before 
mentioned at the north end. After visit- 
ing from house to house, we obtained a 
room and held a meeting ; fifteen or twen- 
ty present. They were attentive and sol- 
emn. ‘The woman of the house, of her 
own accord invited us.fo hold another 
similar meeting; we gave them all tracts 
andleftthem. We found alittle boy who 
excited our tenderest syinpathy ; his fath- 
er was shot some time since—his mother 
| Was in jail ; and he, left without parents 
or friends to take care of him; he is about 
, ten years old. We went to the boy’s as- 
ylum in the hope of getting him in ; but 
could not at present. We then called on 
Dr. Webster and Col. Badger in the ex- 
pectation of getling him into the alms- 
house; but as they were neither of them, 
‘at home we were obliged to leave him 
ior the present. 

27. Called again, with our friends at 

ye place. We had avery interest- 
ing time ; learned that the little boy, con- 
cerning wom we bad felt so much in- 
terest. was safely lodged ijn the almshouse. 

Oct 19. Sabbath day, commenced my 
visits at the jail, aod have continued them 
regalarly every Lord’s day to the present 
time. Contined in a room with various 











who was put in for stealing a pair of shoes; 
the sight of this young and comparatively 
innocent prisoner—placed in sucha per- 
fect school of crime, awakened, in my 
bosom every feeling of humanily ; and | 


23. Visited the jail in company with 
several ladies. Called at the female apart- 
ment, visited the little boy; we engaged 
to visit his parents, and we accordingly 
went; fvand the mother deeply afflicted ; 


thus minute in my narration of ; 
bage heensom . I "henght they ation he is, as far as we can.) 


He:is now rational, and we were mach 


udge, a real. 
penitent—it was apparently with extreme 
diffidence that he made known to as his 
views and feelings—he is in jail for life ; 
Ob! may he.escape the dreadful prison 
of hell. 

I had almost forgotten to mention the 
manner, in which we have proceeded in 
our visits at the jail on Lord’s days. The 
ladies visit the female department—the 
house of correction ; they are locked into 
the halls, with the prisoners, during the 
time of divine service. The gentlemen 
visit the jail—the male department, and 
are let into the three halls—in the three 
stories; in each of which are ten rooms. 
We first converse with the prisoners in- 
dividually through alittle aperture in the 
door ;—lend those books who can read; 
give them new and appropriate tracts,and 
receive those which on the Sabbath pre- 
vious we loaned them. We then, standing 
in the middle of the arch, proceed to sing, 
make remarks, and pray ith them; to 
which they listen attentively. ‘The whole 
number now jn jail, is one hundred and 
twenty five--seventy eight males, and for- 
ty seven females ; the average number for 
seven months past is one hundred and fifty ; 
ihe greatest number of females who have 
beea io the house of correction is eighty 
five, they are generally in for thirty, sixty 
and ninety days; but one is now in for 
three years—three for two years and one 
for five years. There are nine men in 
for capital crimes. 

Dec. 14. Sabbath day, Rev. Mr. Jenks 


| preached to the females in the House of 


Correction. I understand it was a solemn 
season ; from this period they are to have 
preaching there regularly every Sabbath ; 
it has been thought best to invite all the 
ministers, of the different denominations 
in the city, to preach in their turn. 

Called at the House of Correction, with 
Mrs. B. with the hope of rescuing a young 
girl, whose term of confinement had ex- 
pired, from final destruction. She had, 
for several years, resided on the hill; al- 
though she was now scarcely fifteen years 
ef age. It appears that at a very early 
period of fife, having heard from an aban- 
doned female, a fine story respecting that 
place, she, with another girl about her 
own age, was induced to quit her paternal 
abode, and they together abandoned their 
home, their innocence and integrity, and 
have since resided in Southac-street. The 
mother of one of these girls, has once 


her ; but alas! so much had they become 
attached to their infamous mode of living, 
that they broke through all restraints, and 
soon returned, where they together re- 
mained, until this one was taken up and 
confined in jail. We invited her to go to 
the Refuge, to which she readily consent- 
ed, and we immediately conducted her 
there, where we left her. 

Great indeed is the outward change 
which has been effected, in that spot, de- 
nominated with such peculiar emphasis 
the Hill. » Southac-street is now one of the 
most peaceable streets in the city; yet 
there is great reason to fear, that vice is 
only restrained for the present, and that 
unless some efficient measures are con- 
certed, this hideous monster will again 
stalk about this devoted spot, with amore 
brazen front than ever, and the attempt 
to effect a thorough reformation will be 
doubly difficult. Does not this fact speak 
loudly that some energetic measures must 
be pursued effectualiy to vanquish so for- 
midable a foe? How important is it then, 
that those wretched and abandoned fe- 
males, who are now imprisoned in the 
House of Cotrection, when their time of 
confinement expires, should have a place 
of refuge provided for them, which should 
be a secure asylum where their weak re- 
solutions of amendment, if indeed they 
have formed any, may gain strength; their 
hands be regularly and profitably employ- 
ed; that thus habits of industry may be 
formed—the dangers of idleness repelled, 
the means of virtuous and honest subsis- 
tence put into their hands, and where 
profligate and betraying man shall not 
have it in his power to intrude or to tempt 
them into their former errors. 

Experience has convinced those, who 
have had an agency in effecting the pres- 
ent improved condition of this abandoned 
portion of our city, that one great source 
of the difficulty of effectually and perma- 
nently correcting the viciousness of the 
place altagethber, is the interest of the pro- 
prietors of land 2n that vicinity. ‘The high 
rent which houses Jeased for these pur- 
poses of infamy produce to the owners, is 
one great cause of the reluctance with 
which improvements have been seconded, 
and in more than one instance has been 
the avowed cause of direct opposition to 
those measures, May it not then be pro- 
per, that a distinct inquiry should be set 
on foot, under the auspices of this Socie- 
ty, for the purpose of ascertaining who 
the owners of the property, thus notori- 
ously leased for the vilest purposes, are ; 
the tenants to whom leased ; and the price 
paid for these receptacles of infamy; to 
the end that personal remonstances may 
be made to such cwners, or other meas- 
ures taken, which may have a tendency 


| to bring public sentiment and opinion a- 


gainst the counteraction thus produced by 
private interest, of this great moral mel- 





him ; as he did not preside, at the time he | 


power to reverse thatsentence. 

26. Sabbath dav—visited the jail with 
brotver B. conversed with a number who 
were committed for capital crimes; one 


probably recollect—he murdered a girl 
while insane, supposing her to be his wife. 





ioration, which the Society and the gov- 
erpinent of this city are attempting. 

in view of the important events which 
have transpired in this city during the past 
year, and particularly within the last six 
mosths, the friends of Zion have certainly 
‘the greatest reason for gratitude to that 
Almighty Being, who, though he needs 
not our feeble aid, doth yet condescend to 
bring «bout his purposes through the in- 
strumentality of mortals. And may not 





ased with his appearance and conver- | pl 


been in town, and taken them home with, 


even unto heaven. Certainly we have tt 
one great things for us, whereof we are 
Be not w 


marvellous ia our eyes.” 


increase in oumbers snd in grac 
it consist of such and only. 

Lerd will delight to. own and: 
you, as | trust you will,-long continve to 


bend of union which has so subsisted | 
between you be cemented in Heaven. .- 

From the above extracts, together with the 
united testimony of respectable gentlemen, min- 
isters and civilians, it appears evident that the 
jabours of missionaries in this city have been at- 
tended with beneficial effects both of a moral and 
religious nature. The funds of the Society how- 
ever, being just exhausted, their eperations must 
necessarily be suspended, withept anextra effort 
toreplenish them. They therefore respectfally 
solicit the aid of benevolent iaditiduals, and 
charitable societies. And as thé clats of pepu- 
lation among whom our npfissiqnagies labour, are 
chiefly emigrants from various parts of the coun- 
try, and foreigners ; they moré confidently hope 
for assistance from their frientls in the country, 
wherever this appeal may meetthem. A ‘ mite” 
enclesed ia an envelope, dgected—“'T'o the 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Boston Female 
Society for missionary purpoms,” to the care of 
Mr. S. TP. Armstrong, No. 50, Cornhill, will be 
very gratefully received. Boston, Jan. 22, 1824. 

MORAL STATE OF CHINA. 

In this populous bu: morally bepighted empire, 
supposed by some to contain 300 mi of im- 
mortal beings, every effort is made, which the 
prince of darkness can invent, to rivet the chains 
of superstition. It is said that a chaplain is al- 
lowed to the British Establishment at Canton + 
but that he cannot, without great hazard, instruct 
any of the natives. Christian Missionaries are 
not tolerated. One ray of light however, is now 
dawning on China; the: Bible.js now translated 
into their language, and copies of it may be dis- 
tributed amongst the Chinese, who visit places 
in the neighbouring seas. The following extract, 
which is from that respectable British work, the 
Christian Observer, will show the gross ignorance, 
and consequent cruelty of that state of barbarism 
to which China is depressed, and the necessity 
of exertions for her moral: resuscitation. We 
presume the account may be relied upon as cor- 
rect.—Ed, Watchman. 

Our readers may judge of Chinese ideas 
of authorship and the liberty of the press, 
from the fate of an auihor pamed Whang- 
see Heou, whose crime is thus set forth in 
the Report of hisjudges. We find say they, 
‘Ist. That he has presumed to meddle 
with the great dictionary of Kang-hi; hav- 
ing made an abridgment of it in which he 
has had the audacity to contradict some 
passages of that excellent and authentic 
work.—-2. In the preface fo his abridg- 
ment, we have seen with horrér, that he 
has dared to write the little names (that 
is, the primitive family names) of Confu- 
cias, and even of your wee: a teme- 
rity, a want of respect which has made us 
shudder.—3d. In the genealogy of his fa- 
mily, and in his poetry, he asserted that 
he is descended from the Wang-tee.— 
When asked why he had dared to meddle 
with the great dictionary of Kang-bi, he 
replied, that dictionary is very voluminous 
and inconvenient; | have made an abridg- 
ment, which is less cumbersome and ex- 
pensive.” Being asked how he could 
have the audacity to write in the preface 
to this dictionary the little names of the 
Emperors of the reigning dynasty, he an- 
swered, “I know that it is unlawful to 
pronounce the little names of the Empe- 
rors, and I introduced them into my dic- 
tionary merely that young people might 
know what those names were, and not be 
liable to use them through mistake, I 
have, however acknowledged my error,by 
reprinting my dictionary and omitting 
what was amiss.” Wheo asked how he 
had dared to assert that he was descended 
from the Wang-tee, he said, * It was a 
vanity that came into my head.—I want- 
ed to make people believe that I was 
somebody.”—Accerding to the laws of 
the empire, this crime ought to be rigor- 
ously punished.—T he criminal, therefore, 
shall be cut to pieces, his goods confiscat- 
ed, and his children and relatives above 
the age of sixteen years put to death. 
His wives, his concubines, and bis children 
under sixteen, shall be exiled, and given 
as slaves to some grandee of the empire.” 
—The Sovereign was, however, gracious- 
ly pleased to mitigate the severity of this 
sentence, in an edict to the following ef- 
fect:—“I favour Whangsee-Heou in re- 


gard to the nature of his punishment. He 


shall not be cut in pieces, and shall only 
bave his head cut off. 1 forgive his rela- 
lives. Asto his sons, let them be reserv- 
ed for the great execution in autumn. 
Let the sentence be executed in its other 
points : such is my pleasure.” 
MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 

From a recent circular, containing an account 
of the present state of the Missions of the United 
Brethren, we extract the following :— 

“In thirty-three Missionary stations '9 
Greenland, Labrador, North America, the 
West Indies, Surinam, South Africa, and 
Tarta¥y, there are about 32,000 Chris- 
tian converts under the care of one hund- 
red and sixty-eight missionaries, whose at- 
tention, however, is not exclusively con- 
fined to them ; for they preach the Gospel 
also to many thousands of heathens, io 
their respective vicinities. 

‘The direct expenses of al! these mis- 
‘sions amounted, in 1820, to 66771. 9s. Ed. ; 
($29,648 04] a sum incredibly emall in pro- 
portion to the magnitude and extent of 
the good effected. But there wete ar- 
rears and contingencies to.be added, part- 








ly for the maintenance of eged missiona- 
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own, but futare generations, aod may the | | 
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ises were built of wood, | 
continued drought snd he 
like tinder, the flames spre 
rapidity that all human helps 
and in four hours and a bell 
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REVIVAL OF RE 


Extract of a letter from Rev, 


Hamden, Me. Dee, 2%: 
“ The work of the Lordi 
prospering on this circuit, amor 
es—the high and the low, rich! 
are sharers ti er of the work 
mation. ‘The old and the young, 
man of grey baire (6 the child: 
old, are made partakers of the 
‘God, and can shout his praise” 
while the heavenly theme % 
through earth and heaven. | 
flock to hear the word of lifeya 
leave the house of worthip wi 
convicted, or converted to Ged 
of our meetings, from eight to 
professed the pardoning love q 
in three months past about 
and fifty have professed rée 
hundred have joined the Meth 
and many more are still weith 
tunity to unite with us in cb 
ship. a work is still 
sing, and many are orying #4 
do to be saved” Lest Tha sd 
Dec. 25th, after lectare, twen 
forward with penitence of & 
rayed for. Hard beurted sim 
ed to bow and cry for mercy, 4 
saints shouted aloud for. joy ;. a 
doubtlees unperceived mingle 


turn of so many sinners. May 
infinite mercy carry on the 
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economy, and self-denying: 
missionaries, byt also by the 
hg fact, that in some of the statio 
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REVIVAL OF RELIGION,» 
txtract of a letter from Rev, S. 
Hamden, Me. Dec. 27. -% 
“The work of the Lord is gla 
rospering on this circuit, among @ 
s—the high and the low, rich at 
ire sharers together of the work oF 
mation. ‘The old andthe young, ff 
man of grey hairs to the child of & 
pid, are made partakers of the 
God, and can shout his praise 
while the heavenly theme is 
through earth and heaven. 
lock to hear the word of life, snd 
eave the house of worship withoi 
sonvicted, or converted to God. 4 
of our meetings, from eight to Gftem 
professed the pardoning love of Gea @ 
p three months past about ofmenmm 
and fifty have professed re 
hundred have joined the Methodm 
and many more are atill waiting’® 
unity to unite with us in churehs 
hip. The work is still rapidlyp 
ing, and many are orying “* wit 
lo to besaved.” Last Thursday 
Dec. 25th, after lecture, twenty fous 
orward with penitence of heart® 
wayed for. Hard hearted sinoet® 
ed to bow and cry for mercy, Was 
aints shouted aloud for joy; and # 
oubtless unperceived mingled mF 
hrong, while heaven rejoiced at 
urn of so many sinners. May Gow 
finite mercy carry on the work @ 
mation, till the whole world is” 
ith the knowledge of the glory of% 
‘hus prays the most unworthy of the 
ters of the Gospel of Christ. e 
Zion's Herald. JOHN S. Als 


AMHERST INSTITUTIONS 
The following remarks are extracted 1™ 
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were debased and trampled under foot. 
* triple, quadraple, or perhaps he might say 
Quinttiple alliance for the suppression of free 
Princip.es, and for rivetting still closer the chains 
of Europe, 
Wars; since the great mass of the people, grad- 

Ually becoming more enlightened and better | 
acquainted with their righte, would not submit to | 


‘ninion and ‘soperstition. The spirit of 
Orthodoxy animated the pilgrims, whom 
we delight to venerate as oar forefathers. 
It has fi all our Colleges; and is it- 
self founded op @ ROCK. And when,the 
Gnal tempest shall sweep away all that 
sia opoo the sand, the Orthodox, to- 
. her with all other Christians, will rise. 
oe ety aod shine forever. 
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MR. WEDSTER’S SPEECH, 

In the House of Representatives, Monday, the 
19th inst. the resolution to send a Commissioner 
to Greece, was called up; when Mr. Webste:, 
of this city, mede a long, eloquent aad atgumen- 
tative Speech in support of the resolve, @ sketch 
of whieh we lay before our readers. It does not 
profess to do justice to the eloquence of Mr, W.- 
hat as far as it goes, is considered a correct out- 
line. The Speech was allowed to be one of the 
most powerful ever heard in the House. Crowds 
of ladies and gentlemen thronged the galleries, 
though the day was bleak and inclement. 


Mtn. WEBSTER cothmenced his remarks 








4n iron bondege, If a Spaniard raises his voice 

inet the Inquisitioc, be is denounced as aa en- 
emy of the government; ifn Greek lifts his arm 
against his Mahometsn aggressor, he is proscribed 
as throwiog -2 firebrand into legitimate govern- 
iments, to kindie a revolution, Such principles 
could not jong be endured. 

Bir. Webster neat adverted to the congress 
of Sovereigns at Troppao. A new principle 
was here set up. The allied Sovereigns entered 
into a compact to suppress all revolutions, and to 
interfere in the régulation of the internal affairs 
of other governments, for no better reason than 
because the example might be dangerous. ‘Vhat, 
he asked, would protect the United States from 
the operation of such a principle ? Was not the 
doctrine as applicable to us, as to any other pa- 
tion? And was not our example dangerous to 
the legitimate governments of Europe? The 
promalgation of such a decree amounted to an 
open declaration against the progress of knowl- 
edge, the reformations in the systems of govern- 
ment, and the prevailing spirit of the age. 

Mr. Webster next adverted to the congress at 
Verona, and reac a statement made by Mr. Cha- 
teaubriand, of a conversation between him and 
the Emperor Alexander, in which the latter ex- 
plicitly avowed, that there could be ne such 
thing as 2 Russian, Prussian, Austrian, French or 
English policy. Separate views and interests 
must always be amalgamated and absorbed in a 








with expressing a fear, that so far as it depended 





on bin, the public would be disappointed in the 
character of this discussion. In referring to 
spot upon the globe so interesting and exciting 
such a train of associations “eee des 

e felt how dificult it wou avoid | 
, pecs K of feeling and expression; but he should 
éndesvoor os fer as possible to repress the im- 
pulses of the heart, and enter upon the discus- 
sion in a cool end dispassionate manner. It 
would be necessary however to remove from 
this legislative hall; fromthe Corinthian pillars 
which arise around us; from the granceur of the 
dome by which we are canopied ; from the mo- 
dels of architecture which are visible on all 
sidea; nay, from the presence of men whose 
minds were imbued with claseical learning ; and 
from the traces of ancient liberty discoverable 
in our institutions, if we wauld avoid all'memo- 
rials of Grecian genius, taste, and freedom, and 
divest oorselves entirely of those associations 
which influence the judgment. Bit much as we 
owed to ancient Greece, as the parent of the 
arts and of Jetters, it was not for the purpose or 
with the expectation of paying a debt of grati- 
tude, that he bad now come forward. Our con- 
cern was folely with modern Greece—witb the 
living and not with thedead, He was aware 
how easy it was to throw ridicule upon the ob- 
yect of this resolution—to denounce it as Quixo- 
tic, or denominate it a modern crusade. But 
for his part, he viewed it as a great question in 
which the country was deeply interested. He 
could not forget the spirit of the age io which 
we lived; the great revdlutions which are tak- 
ing place in the institutions of society. 

The President of the United States had dee- 
med this subject of sufficient importance, to jus- 
tify a reference to it in his annual message. If 
the clause in the message were proper, he could 
perceive no impropriety in the resolution. He 
would by all means avoid the responsibility of 
compromiting the interests of this nation, or of 
involving the country in the controversies of 
Europe.—The policy of the United States was 
purely pacific. Our greatness was unavoidable ; 
our resources fast unfolding; and he was far, 
very far, frem wishing any change in the pacific 
policy of the government. But while we were 
great, and prosperous, and happy, he hoped the 
United States would always entertain liberal and 
enlightened views towards other nations, strug- 

ling for liberty, and attempting to establish 
ree governments. 


ped to suit its spirit. The annals of ancient and 
modern times might be ransacked, but no period 
in history could be found so pregnant with im- 
portant events, and in all! respects so interesting 


; We lived in a peoulier age ; 
and the policy of our government should be sha- 





as the present. Where is the individual who 
could wish to have lived in any other age ?—Our 
awn government had existed for nearly half a 
century, independent, free, and happy. The 
experiment of its excellence had been fairly 
tried. Our country had acquired an impetus 
towards greatness and prosperity, which could 
not be restrained. We must be great aud pow- 
erful, 

Important events were developing themselves 
in Europe; and it was impossible for us to be 
uninterested spectators of these scenes. A pe- 
riod had arrived when a revolutionary spirit had 
gone forth, and when the subjects of monarchs 
and despots would not acquiesce in that blind 
obedience, to which they once submitted : like 
us they were asserting the privileges cf self-gov- 
ernment. Such was the genius of the age i 
which we lived. He repeated, we could no 
be uninterested in its events. A combination 
of sovereigns had been formed to check the pro- 


gress of liberty, and to crush the principies upon } 


which all free gevernments rested. If this were 
not the character and object of the Holy Alli- 
ance, he had greatly misconceived its views 
and intentions, and with the reet of the world, 
had felt a false alarm. 

He begged the patience and the aitention of 
the committee, while he went into a brief exam- 
ination of facts connected with the history of 
this League. He would gono ‘urther back than 
the prostration and exile of the Emperor of 
France ; and confine his examination to the of- 
ficial documents promulgated by the combina- 
tion of sovereigns. In Sept. 1815, an edict was 
published by order of this League, which pur- 
ported to be solely of a religions character, and 
to enjoin an expression of gratitude for the ter- 
mination of the war and the general pacifica- 
tion of Europe. So it was regarded. Being 
deemed of a religious character, referring chief- 
ty to subjects of the allied sovereigns, it did not 
excite much attention or alarm, although it was 
received as a novelty. By this compact the in- 
ternal policy of the European governments was 
to be regulated ; and the parties contracted not 
to disturb the general peace of the continent It 
prescribed duties, which might and should have 
been performed without a formal a 
and the stipulation was therefore wh 
erogatory. 

But although this Gret decree of the Holy Alli- 
ance was of a religious character, it had been 
followed by practical consequences and by 


greement . 
olly super- 





edicts of a different character. It had been sub- 
sequently promulgated and maintained, that the 
rights of nations proceed from the grants of 
crowns. ‘The antiquated doctrine of the divine 
‘ight of kings had been revived. This principle, 





jJangerous aud absurd os it was, had been recog- 
nized at the restoration of the Bourbons to the | 
throne of France. It was going back to the | 
dark ages; to sucha period as England exper- 
‘enced before the time of the Magoa Charta, and 
the doctrine, if recognized, would prove subver- 
sive of the constitution of that country. 

The Holy Alliauce was emphatically a league | 
f crowned heade against the people ; a com. | 
Sination for the protection of thrones; and if 
iteusurpations were tolerated, there could no 
longer be an independent nation. It created, as ' 


*t were, a Aoriconial division; all above the line | 


vere sovereigns; all below, the people, who | 


it was 


It must in the end lead to perpetual 


regard for a general system. The emperor loved 
the Greeks; but there were signs of a revolu- 
tion inthe Morea, which must not be countenan- 
ced, a8 it would endanger the quiet of Russia. 
Mr. Chateaubriand had deemed these words so 
precioos, that he hastened from the august pres- 
ence of the emperor to his own bureau, for the 
purpose of recording them. Mr. Webster fully 
accorded with the French royalist, that the 
words of the Czar were indeed precious, and 
worthy of being recorded. ifthere was to be no 
longer a separate Russian, Prussian, or French 
policy, he hoped in God there would be an Am- 
erican policy, which he should for ever be ready 
to vindicate and maintain. 

He then referred to the Congress at Laibach, 
and the decree of the 12th May, 1821, in which 
the allied sovereigns openly and avowedly pro- 
test against all free constitutions. This is sub- 
versive of the principle which had long been re- 
cognized, that natiens have a right, in extreme 
cases, to resist the oppression and tyranny of 
governments. A usurpation so despotic and ty- 
ranvical would preclude all possible reformation; 
for where could an improvement in the corrupt 
and antiquated systems of government commence 
if not with the people. Such an edict could ne- 
ver be enforced for any considerable time. Jn 
an age when knowledge and philosophy were 
advancing, the people would not stop short in 
the work of their reformation, they would ex- 
tend their improvement to the systems of govern- 
ment, 

There was an unseen but not an unfelt pow- 
er of law, which is founded on public opinion, 
and which runs through society, ** the world’s 
collected will.’’ By the law of nations, states are 
all equal; and on what principle is this establish- 
ed law to be overthrown? It may be asked, what 
is it to us that this alliance hus thus acted? If it is 
nothing to us, we may thank our situation for it. 
But it is something to us. We are interested in 
the preservation of the law of nations. We are 
interested in the protection of those great prin- 
ciples op which our government is founded. Is 
that nothing to us, which interferes with the 
cause of civil and religious liberty, throughout 
the world ? 

The next question is—‘‘ What can we do?” 

If we are in danger, how can we avoid the dan- 
ger? Formerly, a question of this kind was an- 
swered by the amanat of subsidies which could 
be brought into operation, and the force which 
could be brought into the field. But there is a 
force of opinion. An enemy from abroad could 
scarcely annoy us. We have among us a spirit 
of manly independence which can never be put 
down. The force of public opinion is irresisti- 
ble. An hostile array of armies had indeed gone 
from the Pyrennees to Cadiz, but what of that? 
Public justice was not satisied—the opinion of 
the world ip still arrayed against the iniquitous 
scheme ; and the opinion of the thinking world 
would ultimately prevail. 

But to proceed to the immediate object of the 
resolution, There isa document on the table 
shewing the population of Greece. In ber pol- 
itical and commercial character she has made 
great advances within the last forty years.— Her 
sailors are the best which wavigate the Mediter- 
ranean. There are now seven millions of Chris- 
tian Greeks under the Ottoman power. Mr. 
Hobhouse says they have 50,000 seamen. He 
thought this an exaggerated estimate ; but tak- 
ing it at one half, it was an important number. 
They have 116 ships, and an extended com- 
merce. In their moral condition they are mak- 
ing rapid progress. Printing presses arte intro- 
duced among them, and the works of Seneca hare 
been translated. Jl this has been done in the 
face of an oppression the most destructive which 
could be imagined. The Turkish government 
was acruel tyranny. There is nothing on the 
page of history which comes to our feelings in so 
emphatic a tone as the cries of Greece. She has 
suffered this oppression too under the eyes of all 
the civilized and Christian nations of Earope. 
He reviewed rapidly the history of Greece, and 
her former connexion with Peter, and expressed 
Lis surprise that any attempt on the part of the 
Greeks to throw off the yoke of the Turks, should 
excite the displeasure of Russia. The Russian 
religion was the same as that of the Greeks, yet 
when the Greek patriarch lost his head th 1821, 
and it was placed on the top of the Seraglio, the 
avenging of this murder was stigmatized by Rus- 
sia as throwing a firebrand into the Ottoman em- 
pire. He adverted to the assertion of Baron 
Strongonoff, the Russian minister, when the 
Potte inflicted his unequalled cruelty on the 
Greeks in 1821, that if pervieted in, such acts of 
barbarity would be good ground for uniting all 
Christian nations against the Porte. Yet the 
massacres of Scio and Cyprus had not then been 
perpetrated. 

After reverting to the great improvements 
which the Greeks had made in literature, and to 
the success of their arms, in the late campaign, 
Mr. W. proceeded. 

It may be asked if this resolution will do them 
any good. He had no doubt it would. —Although 


he would not oppose the contributions which | 


were made for them, throvghout this country, he 
thought a public expression of opinion from the 
representative body would lave a more powerful 
effect then the most extensive subscriptions. 





Several Spanish Constitylionaiists, of distin- 








THE WATCHMAN. 


‘BOSTON, SATURDAY wokitxe, sam. 31, 1824. 


The cause of the Greeks ts the cause of man.— 
Some of our fellow citizens wholly excuse them- 
selves from any practical testimonials of their 
sympathy with the suffering Greeks, because we 








are at so great a distance from the scene of their | 


miseries, because we kuow 20 little of their pre- 
sent national character, and because there are 
s9 many prebable obstructions to their success 
in the attainment of their liberty and indepen- 
dence. Allowing these objections all the weight 
which they deserve, still there jsone reason 
why we should aid that oppressed people, which 
ought of itself glone to be sufficient to detetmine 
our hearts and our hands in their favour ;—the 
reason to which we allude is, they are struggling 
for that right of self-government and indepen- 
dence, which isthe tnalienable privilege of the 
people of every clime under Heaven. Every ef- 
fort for rational liberty, even though it may be 
unsuccessful, sheds a portion of intellectual light 
on our rage ; and especially does it become the 
citizens ef these United States, now in the full 
enjoyment of their rights, to sympathize with, 


and as individuals to. aid, every oppressed na- | 


tion og the earth. Four of the most efficacious 
monarchs in Europe are now engaged in a wicked 
alliaace~against the immunities of man ; their 
object ie, to counteract every improvement in 
civil administration, which is calculated to open 
the eyes of the people to the corruptions of abso- 
jute authority. The rulers of these nations are, 
of course, enemies to the diffusion of knowledge 
amongst the great body of their subjects; and, 
should the despots who aim at directing the des- 
tinies of Europe and of the world, discover that 
the circulation of the scriptures is calculated to 
instruct men in the high privileges which God 
has given them ;—one of their first objects will 
be to extinguish the light of revelation, and to 
close the sacred volume from the eyes and the 
understandings of aj! who are under their author- 
ity. And such will inevitably be the course of 
things, unless prevented by a special interposi- 
tion of Providence. Should the cause of liber- 
ty in Europe be now unsuccessful, and should 
the contest in Greece terminate in the more de- 
graded subjugation of its inhabitants, as in Spain 
and Portugal; still the cause is not hopeless. 
The decree of Heaven has gone forth, that man 
shall be free. And when tle gospel shall have 
visited, in its holy influence, every clime on our 
globe, then shall there be “‘great voices in 
heaven, saying, The kingdoms of this world are 
become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ; and He shall reign forever and ever.” 
a 

The Episcopal Churches in New- York amount 
to 17. Two have been lately.formed. One on 
the 18th of December, at Manhatten village, 
galled St. Mary’s Chorch ; the other on the 25th 
of December, called St. Thomas’s church, un- 
der the pastof$f tare of the Rev. C. R. Duffle. 

pi ae 

Education in New-York.—There are in this 
State, 7382 common schools, in which children 
are educated at the public expense. In 1823, 
25,861 more children were under tuition in these 
schoels than in 1822. Ia the last year, 331 new 
school districts were formed. The expenses of 
the common schools paid from the State treasury 
in the last twelve months amounted to 182,805 
dollars. And it is estimatéd that in addition to 
this, 850,000 dollars wer@ eppropriated in like 
manner, from the funds offodividuals The ap- 
propriations for colleges etd academies are not 


included in these amounts, 
a oe 


Four Grecian Youths, natives of the Grecian 
Islands, are now in New-Haven, receiving an ed- 
ucation. They were selected by the American 
Missionaries in Malta, and sent to the United 
States by permission of their friends. They are 
under the patronage of-the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

EI 

Revivals in the U. States. The editor of the 
Carlisle Miscellany states, that from the best in- 
formation collected on this subject, there have 
been in the year past about four hundred revivals 
of religion; the effect of{which has been the 
hopeful conversion of about twenty-seven thou- 
sand persons. This would everage about 67 in 
each revival. 

a 

Orphan Asylum N. ¥.—Lord’s-day evening, 
Jan. 18, Rev. Dr. Spring delivered a discourse 
in behalf of this Asylum, from Eph. vi. 4. His 
sermon was on Education in general, and on the 
manner in which it might be most usefully con- 
ducted. The institution has been 18 years ‘0 
existence, and has always been free to the des- 
olate orphan. Five thousand and eigb<y have 
been relieved by this establishment, many of 
whom were the friendless children of emigrants. 
The number now in the Asylum is 160 ; 91 boys, 
69 girlx, Most of them ate under 12 years. They 
are to be apprenticed to suitable occupations 
under the superintendence of Directors. 

——E—_— 

University of North-Carolina.—Thie College 
is said to be in very pleasing circumstances, and 
it is reported to surpass, in the number of its 


| students, any seminary in the southern states. 


| Its Trustees have appropriated 3000 dols. for the 
purchese of a philosophical apparatus, and 3000 


guished merit, have arrived at Baltimore from | 


Teneriffe. They fed to the latter place from Ca- 


diz, and on the restoration of Ferdinand to the | 


of the Constitutional papers; the Zarriago, the 

Constitutional and the Perrile who exerted them- 

se ves in the cause of liberty, are the individ- 
uals we have seen named. 
mew 

Wiscasset and Alna Sufferers.-By a report of 

the soliciting committees of Wiscasset and Alma, 

it appears that the charitabl~ donations, for the 


use of the sufferers by fire, have been in cash 


$19.832 20. ‘The specific articles of clothing, 


&c. $4461 47. And the sums of $500, raised 
by vote of each of those towns and paid ont of 
their treasuries, making the total] sum of $25293 
74,—Lincoln Intelligencer, 


| old government, were compelled tg embark from | 
' Teneriffe, for this country, a troop of horse being ; 


in pursuit of them. Of these, the three editors | ) : ral ae ok 
' low time in religion, in this vicinity ; yet some, 


} 
' hear, 


dols. more for the increase of the library of the 


institution. 
——— 


To the Edit:r of the Watchman. 
NortAaamrtos, JAN. 18. 
Dear Sir,—The present is lainented asa very 


like the houses of David and Nathan, in the days 
of Zechariah, have been mourning, hasbands s- 
part, and their Wives apart, and praying. * Oo 
Lord, revive thy work,” hoping and loobing for 
the little rising ** cloud like the bigness of a aan’s 
hand.” Recent appearances have encouraged 
them. Lord’s-day and evening meetings ere 
more fully attended, and increasingly interesting, 
While some, who have ay or received om “% 

rinciple, are saying, ** Let us go speedily to 
~— before the Lord, and to seek the Lord of 
ts. 1 will go also ;” others rejoin, ** Come snd 
allve that fear God, and I will declare 


hosts, 


ww 


| such nomination is expected to be made, 


} ing, rising, reigning Jesus. 








! 
} 
} 


} 


of the Church authorized any variation ; that our 
consciences bound us to do so, while endeavour- 
ing to “abserve all things whatsoever be has 
commanded ;” this lively figure by 


faith to cqhvies Gai igeiaciie died, wasbo- | 


ried, and rose again, for the } tion of them 
that believe wa bien dane ate we hope 
forylory, immortality and eternal life ; and hop- 
ing those who witnessed this solemnity might by 
peaitence, faith, love, and pew-abedience, be 
interested in all the blessings by ady- 
e offered prayer, 
and sang the hymn in Winchell’s Supplement— 


Sao Lord, and will thy pardening lore, &c. 
e rolling tear from many, was evidence that 
the Lord blesses his selinentes, 


To-day, alter presebing ia ans 
words of it. ‘Pani, “* But — 
ter country,” &c. ia ehashar ef the town, 
(West Farms,) | had the pleasure of waiting on 
three more, who were buried with Christ in bap- 
tism. The collection was large; many came 
out from Town, two of whem ex their 
desire to “go without the camp, bearing hia re- 
preach.” We shall have more of this delightful 
work to do. From the number and solemnity of 
those attending meetings, the hope is cherished 
that a work of grace has commenced, and that 
the operations of the Holy Spirit will be realized 
in a shower of blessings. 

Rev. Mr. Tucker, of Stillwater, N. ¥. has 
been in town a few days. His assistance as an 
associate pastor with Rev. Mr. Williams is anti- 
cipated, Should this be the case, it is hoped 
that his piety and zeal will prove a blessing to 
this region. May all in concert labour and pray 
for the peace of Jerusalem. 

Yours in the Gospel, 
BENJAMIN WILLARD. 


THE PRESIDENCY. . 

The friends of the several eandidates for the 
Presidency are zealously pressing the claims of 
their reepective favourites. But the contention 
seems to be more about mMzw than PRINCIPLES. 
On such a selfish contest, every highminded 
mau must look with disgust or indifference. It 
isonly when PRINCIPLES are confroverted that 
the noble feelings of our breasts are roused into 
action, and every faculty with an honest zeal ex- 
erted for the common good. As the comtroversy 
however, approaches a crisis, principles we trust 
will be brought more distinctly into view, and 
the question who shall be the next Chief Magis- 
trate of the Union, be decided on principles of 
NATIONAL PoLrcy rather than on sectional feel- 
ings, 

The question that now divides the minds of 
the presidential partisans, is the propriety or 
constituttonality of a nommation by a 
sional caucus, and as the period approaches = 
are proportionally zealous in enforcing thelr 


respective views op this poj t= Evece aim je 
thadé by the of6 te bring is disrepute a Con- 


gtessional caucus, by representing it as a soene 
of intrigue and corruption, while the other ad- 
vocate it on the ground that such nomination 
will produce a unity of opinion and concert of 
action among the ruling party, and prevent an 
election by the House of Representatives, where, 
say they, the field is still wider for management, 
intrigue and corruption. 

We recently mentioned that the Legislature 
of Tennessee had passed resolutions ins'ructing 
their Senators and Representatives iv Congress 
not to attend a caucus to nominate a candidate 
for the Presidency, and transmitted the same to 
the severa) State Legislatures, recommending 
the adoption ofa similar course; and yet the 
same men have gone into caucus and nominated 
Gen. Jackson ! The Tennessee resolutions have ' 
been acted upon by the Legislatures of Ohio, 
Virginia, and New-York, all of which rejected 
them by great majorities, and recommended. a 
nomination by the members ofCongress. Mary- 
land hes adopted them, and instructed het mem- 
bers in Congress accordingly. Mr. Lloyd, one 
of the delegation, in reply, ‘* claims the exeretse 
of those rights, in bis private capacity, which are 
secured to him by the laws and constitution of 
his country.”"— Waterville Intelligencer, 





Slavery.—A gentleman of New-York, now ona 
visit to the south, writes as follows to hia friend 
in that city, respecting the effects of recent 
events upon the minds ef those holding slaves. 
‘The disposition manifested by certain men and 
for certain porposes to recognise the independ- 
ence of Hayti, and have a blaek Minister Pleoi- 

tentiary at Washington—the late rebellion in 
the English West India Culonies, which may 
eventually place those Islands in the power of 
the blacks, together with the recent negro plot | 
at Charleston, have combined to alarm the most 
timid, and shake their confidence in that species 
of property. Plantations and negroes have bee 
disposed of at forced sales, and though the value 
snd extent of Southern agriculture have greatly 
increased, yet from the above circumstances 
calculate that land and slaves have depretiated 
full 25 per cent. 

Accident.—The mail stage between Philade}- 
phia and Baltimore, was upset on the night of 
the 22d inst. near Abbington, about 23 miles 
from the latter city. There were five pass 
in the stage, nove of whom experienced s 
injury. thr Daniel Brown,the Cherokee aang 
er, received some slight wounds on his face. Mr. 
Everts, of this city, and another gentlemen, 
were buried under the baggage, and yet escap- 
ec unburt. Mr. E, is on a missionary journey 
among the South Western Indians, in company 
with Mr. Brown. The above is the sixtb or 
seventh stage accident that has occurred within 
amonth, on the same route. 

Interesting Interview.-—Devid C. De Forest, 
Esq. late Consul General from Buenos Ayres, 
now a resident ut New Haven, completed his 
fiftieth year on Saturday last, and ha the plea- 
sure of dining, at his table, with Mrs. De Forest ‘ 
grand-mother, Mrs, Yale, of Derby, relict © 
Rev. Themas Yale, aged 84, her daughter, Mre. 
Wooster, aged 68—her dvughter, Mrs. Revises, 
aged 46—her daughter, Mrs, Tomlinson, eg¢ 
29—and her daughter, Miss Tomlinson, eged 
7—the four last, of Huntingtoe. 

There were 3444 deaths in New-York city the 
Jast year. 

Henry Wheaton, Esq. 


propeses publishing an 
“account of the life, writings and 


speeches of 


| the late William Pinkney, of Maryland.” 


So mild has been the weather at Washington 
that @ peach tree has bloomed in a gardep in that 
city. ve 
The Baltimore petition for the impositioe of 
duties on auction sales, now before Congress, 


measures eigh/y three feet in lengtb, containing 
about 4000 names. 

Greek Fund.—In Hartford eounty, the colfec- 
tions bare amounted to 1297 dollars and $9 -¢ha. 


cher apron took fire, agd she was envel 


































































































































King, if practicable-—Charleston Ce 
dD, y —oh fi ily ix Sc. Shits 

Conn, (Rev. William Robinson's) har te 
ly given $1000 to the American Boged of 
Commins oners for Foreign Missions, to be 
considered as & permanent fund, the infer- 
est of which should be annually appropri- 
pease 3 To for native 
youths at some issi 

—= in India. woe esa 

n the 8th inst. the anni 

Battle of New Orleans, . Gol. Charles oF. 
Mercer, of the Houre of tives 
presented to General. Avonew Jacasow 
the pistols carried by Gen. Washington, 
oa the Revolati War. . : 
fa Sores 
streets of Philadelphia, by two trou ree Gus, : 


one-of whom held the child, other 
forcibly tore the ear-rings out of trp 
Twelve Shakers tesid t Niskenne, 
brought to Albany last Thessdey pepo ry 
to jail, for refnsing OP ina military duty. 
Their fines wete remitted next day by the Colo- 
nel of the nt to which they od, 


they were re ‘from confinement mary boo 
home. : 
P 


Cheese.—In the township of Ao: 
county, Ohio, there has been made, | ae! 
past season, one bundred and twenty five thou- . 
sand pounds of Cheese, This, for an aren of &. 
miles square, in a new ceuntry, in connection 
with the ordinary productions of well cultivated 


farms, is an example of 
—— of imitation, 

A Hog nine months and two days eld, taleed 
and fatteneg by Mr. Daniel Wh 





sweat lately killed, which weighed 

He meastred, frees the end of the nése. te ye tan 
of the tail 4 feet 8 inches, and @fect gisth, 

How to destroy Enemies.—Some re- 
proached the Emperor Sigismond, that instead 
of destroying shi. ype 2 foes he admitted 
them to favour. “ Dol got,” replied this illus 
trious monarch “ effectually destroy my enemies 
when I make them my friends?” “ © 

A writer in the ‘National Intelligencer has 
named ALerar GAaLiatin as a candkiaig for 
the Vice Presidency, 


O27 The Trustees of the Norfolk Baptiet Mie. 
si y Society are requested to meet at the 
‘dwelling-house of the Rey. Mr, J in Cam- 
pr pa on Wednesday the 4th of Feb. . 
at 10 o’clock, A.M. JOSEPH GRAFTON. 
: * The Quarterly M of the Merrimac 

ni Churchee will its on Wednesday, 
Feb. 1ith, at 10 o’clock, A.@f, in the Baptist 
Meeting-house at Newburyport, The sermou 
will be delivered in the evening kt € o'clock, by 
the Rev. Mr. Kreuy, of Haverhill, Jan. 31. 
By order, Cc. O. KIMPSEL+, Guvs"y, 
We are requested t,mention, that it ig 
pa.” the Bev. Mr. Smee will peeach at the 
Hall, over the Ship Market, in Puro ect, 
next Lord’s-day (tomos#W) afternoon. 


oe Rox, Matthéw ® 
lehead, by the Rev. Matthew . 
ee wn, of Boston, to Miss Py: 
abeth Green, sf Marblehead, 


DIED, 

y, Mr. James Clark, 69; Mr. Will: 

; Miss Mary Carney, 15% Mr, 
James Clark, 69; Mr. Stephen Holden, 645 Miss 
Sally Brewer, daughter of Mr, Samuel B, ae 
In Brookline Mr, Thomas Davis, 27.—I@ Dore 
chester, Edwin, youngest child of Capt, T, H, 
Blackman, 9 months,—Ip Charlestown, widow 
Abigail Powers, 80.—!n Quincy, Mrs, Caftiaring 
Louia Smith 75.—In Taunten, Mr. Job Stacey 
85.— lo Salem, Mre. Mary, wife of Mr, Elijah 
Johnson, 72; Mrs. relict of the Jate Mr, Robert 
Peele, 83; Capt. George Southward, 67.0ln 
Newburyport, Mrs. Elizabeth Rappell, 47.erla 
Gloucester, widow Lydia Harraden. 82-~!9 Co- 
hasset, Mies Hepsibah E. Brown, 23.10 Mon. 
son, Mrs. Lociada Ely, wife of the Kev, Alfred 
Ely, 43; Austin, son of Joel Norcross, 22 wwe 

In Sandwich, a daughter of Mr, Henry 1: 
3. Having been left a few moments alone, 
attempted to reach something ofer the fre, -. 
flames. Some one came jmmediately to her re- 
lief and extinguished the flamer, but she survived 
the accident but twenty-four hours, though sha 
was sensible to the last, and related the circum» 
stances of the accident. 
At Conway, Mass. Mr, Jobn Field, a respeae 
table citizen aged 64, He was sitting in » chair 
at a neighbour's houre, in conversation with ax 
nother gentleman, and in apparently bis ysupl 
health, when his head fell upon hisf breast, and 
he almost immediately expired, 


-Pronouncing English Reader, 
wand beautiful siereot 
Reet art abs ‘er rule by nen & FA. 
J hands, No. 53, Cornhill, nerey's Emglich 
Reader, accented on ® plan similar tothe Pro. 
novncing Testament. In thie edition the seotfiane 
are divided imto paragraph of convenient length 
for each scholer in # class to reed, which «it 
render the work more convenient in SS aoe 
and a frontispiece i * extibiting iker’s 
IMustration of the rising and faihne iv@ecetions of 
the voice. Perhaps no reading pratianes passed 
through so many editions in the U, B, as Murra 

Resder, opd its merit entities it to 
, °F oa hare ieee 
circulation, It ie prigt. 





“In thie 
jam Haley 











——E— 
~~ FRICAN COLONY 
3 Conduct like the following, is-calculated 
In consequence of an invitation of Mr. | 19 have a powerfal influence oo the inter- 
== ; j Suton, 2 converted Jew, and ests of our Colony in Africa A and we hail, 
FROM TILE CONSECTICUS MIRROR. ent of the American Socicty for - | with pleasure, such instances of co-opera- 
GREECE. ¥ ing the condition of the Jews, a respectable | tion of the part of our goverament. 
Clime of the unprotected baer’ j ; | number of Gentlemen and Ladies met at | Colonization Society has a great work to 
woth seatene boldly wave | the Hall of Mr. Stockwell, in Worcester, | perform—great in every point of view— 
+ id storms that rock the Ezean sea, i Jan. 9, 1824. Rev. Dr. Bancroft was great, above all, in its effecis on the spirit- 
With arm supiae, and careless thous!it i called to the chair, and Rev. Mr. Going | yal condition of degraded Africa. There 
Why gaze we on thy confict dite? | was appointed Clerk of the meeting” may be diversities of vpinice about the 
To win that prize a: fathers er | Aftera very appropriate prayer by Dr. | mode of effecting an object, but all mus 
Ce Ee etary. | ancrott, Me. Simon gave a deeply iler- | 4gree in wishing the attainment of the ob- 
Raraptur’d hang o'er Pindar’s lyre, | esting Address, containing an account of jects proposed by that Society. 
| the most remarkable incidents of his own The anoval Report of the Secretary of 
the Navy contains the following anec- 
dote— 


| WORCESTER COUNTY AUXILIARY : 
JEWS SOCIETY. 


vol. V- 
| oor THE CHRISTIAN WA 
gerrThe price is $2 50 per annum 








Sherman, of Con- | 
necticot—a man who never said a foolish aa 
thing in bis life.” F isher Ames wasaccus-. two 
tomed_ to express his opinion of hia by | 
saying, * that if he ned to be out of | t 
his seat when a subject was discmeeds 
came in whew the question was ai Se ks after thee: 
be taken, he always felt safe io young-es -- sr of, Ses oer ceaiiien a b 
. did, or he always voted right. Bove : half d. No deviats 
gre es distinguished member . mit . ix task waa S Aol bee th rer jon. -j pay 
: jited tes, once S$ ceived & co , wh ocure at 
in the Sesete fe Pr dagered see ‘oF tat store, cofner of Cornh il and. 5 volar Sore entitled to a seventh - 
All ministers, 


Wes <0. \ 


Methven, Jan. 10, 1824. - 





tart at thy pencii’s deathless ray, 
; ; | life ; the deplorable state of those Jews 


‘uy breathing marhle’s force admire, 
At awful Marathoo can fst | in Europe who embrace Christianity ; and 
and others, are } 


| ~ - 


a one 


s: 


= 


a 


= 


r > ay = te = 
aes “tae gee aoe 


oe ae = 


=a ° 


To catch the Persian’s tune of shame, 
At proud Thermopy la assist 
To bind the immortal wreath of fame, 
Bat when from slaugister’d Scio speeds 
The mosien cerse, the helpless cry, 
The echo of unatter’d deeds,— 
We tax our pity with a sigh / 
Ob Ye! who <aw the mizhty yield 
On Saratoga’s laurel’d plain 
Or bade oa Monmoath’s lervid field 
Your wounded bosoms flow like rain,— 
Rise !—thowgh your wasted jocks be grey, 
Thoogh chill’d with want your last retreat, 
Lift high the wither’d hand, and say 
How strong your kindred pulses beat,— 
Rieet—tell yeur sons what generous paa, 
What warm, indignant zeal revives, 
When *gainst oppression’s wreathed chain 
The crash’d, yet lofty spirit strives ;— 
And tell their cradled babes the tale ,— 
How oft to wrest the tyrant’s rod 
Do Liberty and Truth prevail 
Clad in the panoply of God,— 


“Then, ere the holy tear shall cease 


‘To dew their cheels like rose-bud fair, 
Devoutly stamp the name of Greece 
Deep, on their unpolluted prayer. 


NIGHT. 

BY MONTGOMERY. 
Night is the time for rest ; 
How sweet when labours close ; 
To gather round our aching breast 
The curtain of repose : 
Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 
Upon our own delightful bed ' 


Night is the time for dreams ; 

The gay romance of life, 

When fruth that is and troth that seems, 
Blend in tantastic strife ; 

Ab! visions less beguiling far 

Than waking dreams by day light are. 


Night is the time for toil ; 

To plough the classic field, 

Intent to find the buried spoil 

lis wealtby furrows yield ; 

°Till all is ours that sages taught, 
‘That poéts rang, or heroes wrought. 


Night is the time to weep ; 

‘To wet with unseen (ears 

Those graves of memory, where sleep 

The joys of other years ; 

Hopes that were angels in their birth, 
But perished young like things of earth ! 


Night is the time to watch ; 

On ocean’s dark expanse, 

‘fo hail the Pleiades, or catch 

The full moon’s earliest glance, 
‘Yhat brings into the home-sick mind 
All we loved and left behind. 


Night is the time for care ; 

Brooding on hours misspent, 

To see the Spectre of despair 

Come to our lonely tent ; 

Like Brutos midst his slumbering host, 
Startled by Cxsar’s stalwarth ghost. 


Night is the time to muse ; 

‘Then from the eye the soul 

‘Takes fight, and with expanding views 
Beyond the starry pole, 

Vescries athwart the abyss of night 
The dawn of uncreated light. 


Night is the time to pray ; 

Our Saviour oft withdrew 

To desert mountains far away, 

So will his followers do; 

Steal from the throng to haunts untrod, 
And hold communion there with God. 


Night is the time for death ; 

When all around is peace, 

Calmly to yiel! the weary breath, 

From sin god eiffering cease : 

Think of feawn’s bliss, and give the signa 
To porting frieno—sych death be mine! 


~_ MISCEX.LANY. 


—~——- 
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POWER OF ELQQUENCE. 

ne President ofa COlege in the wes- 
te part of New-York, lad by a jadi- 
(us division of study, so vecupied the 
me of the week, that the students found 
at impossible to have any fun beyond the 
limits of the college; to this was added 
two recitations for Sunday, one in the 


morning, one at noon ; these being com- | 


pleted, however, the scholars assembled 
after church in the yard; to prevent this 
the President gave notice that he should 
lecture on scripture subjects in the chapel 
at 5 o'clock every Sabbath, and directed 
the scholars to appear; it was determin- 
ed by the stadents that whatever power 
the President might possess, to call them 
to the chapel, they were determined that 


| the present efforts making to prévide them 
| an Asylum inthe U. States, by purchasing 
a township of land for a settlement. 

‘It appears that Mr. Simon is the son of 
| the Chief Rabbi of Sloppa, in Poland. His 
father designed and educated him to suc- 
ceed him as Chief Rabbi. This office is 
considered by the Jewsas peculiarly sa- 
cred, and is esteemed with great rever- 
ence. Young Simon was reluetant, atthe 
age ef twenty-three, toassume it; espec- 


cipal young men of the place; for he 
thought this familiarity calculated to di- 
minish the respect due to such an exalted 
station. ‘To remedy this incopvenience, 
his father seat him to London, where he 
spentsome time. During this period. he 
for the first time, perused the New 
Testament, which was providentially put 
into his hands in the Hebrew language. 
He was surprised to find that Christians 
| called their Christ Messiah ; that they be- 
| lieved the inspiration of the Old Testa- 
| ment; and that they worshipped the God 
| of Abraham. He had been accustomed to 
contemplate Christianity only in its most 
perverted forms; and to see men called 
Christians, traversing the streets, and car- 
rying images of the Virgin Mary, and of 
the saints, and paying senseless homage 
to them. He hence considered Christians 
as a species of idolaters, and expected to 
find their writings filled with legendary 
tales of false gods. But, on examining the 
evidences of Christianity, he soon became 
convinced of its trath and divine origin. 
After many months of painful conflict, dur- 
ing which time he went to Rotterdam, in 
Germany, he publickly professed, his faith. 
He appears to have become a sincere con- 
vert to the truth, and a subject of sancti- 
fying grace. Ina letter to his father, who 
most severely censured him for renounc- 
ing his religion, and embracing Christiani- 
ty, he said, ‘I cannot help it: 1 did not 
embrace Christianity; Christianity em- 
braced me.” | 

Mr. Simon soon after went to Edinburgh, 
where he went through a regular course 
of literary and theological studies, prepar- 


ing himself, not for a Jewish, jut fora 
Christian Kabbi. He then resolved to de- 


vote himself to the welfare of his kinsmen 
according to the flesh. For some time he 
was associated with that distinguished 
friend of Israel,the German Count Von der 
Recke, who has done much for the instruc- 
tion of the Jewish converts in science and 
the arts of life, preparatory to their future 
settlement in the United States. 

The chief obstacle with which he, and 
other missionaries among the Jews, met, 
was the fact, that the converts were dis- 
carded by their Jewish brethren, and 
could not find employment among Chris- 
tians. A Jew privately confessed to him 
his conviction of the truth of Christianity, 
bat desired him not to urge him to pub- 
lickly profess it, unless he was willing to 
become the murderer of wife and children. 
He well knew that there were many in 
similar circumstances. And having heard 
of the design of the American Society for 
meliorating the condition of the Jews to 





examining it, he, with his wife, a Scotch 


Society in whose employment he is now 
acting as an Agent, in exciting publick at- 


plicity, and prudence, and zeal for the sal- 
vation of the Jews. 

S. V. S. Wilder, Esq. of Bolton, in th is 
County, who is well kaown tq the Chris- 
tian public as an active and successful pro- 
moter of religious charities in Europe, ad- 
dressed] the andience in an animated 
speech, in which he str ongly advocated 
the claims of the ancient people of God on 
Gentile Christians. He adverted to the 


ially a3 he was very intimate with the prin: | 


provide an asylum for those who are con- ; 
verted to Christianity, or are desirous of | 


lady of talenis, and eaually with himself de- | 
voted to the good of Israel, caine to this | 
country, and tendered his services to that | 


tention to the interests of long-neglected | 
Israe!l.—He exhibits much Christian sim- | 


“ Eleven Africans, none of whom could 
speak tbe English language, were sume 
months ago, brought by Capt. Chase, as 
mariners, into the port of Baltimore, and 
were taken into the possession of the offi- 
cers of the government, and an investiga- 
tion instituted into the supposed violation 
of our laws in introducing them. By means 
of an interpreter, who understood the lan- 
guages of all, except one af two of them, 
| it was subsequently discovered that they 
belonzed to tribes in the neighbourhood 
of Mesurado, and that.some ofthem were 
ofthe head men ia their tribes.—It was 
therefore believed, that their restoration, 
by this Government, would produce a 
salutary effect; and inquiry was di- 
rected to be made through the interpreter 
whether they were willing to return to 
Africa. Such being found to be their wish, 
they were, in the early part of October, 
sent to our agent at Mesurado, with di- 
rections to permit their return to their 
several homes, by the best and most expe- 
dient means.” —Philadel, Recorder. 





From the National Gazette. 
MEXICO. 

Among the documents which we have 
lately received from Mexico, is an able and 
comprebensive report from the Mexican 
Secretary of State aes Alaman,) concer- 
ning the foreign relations and internal con- 
dition of his country. ‘The revolationary 
war in the provinces, and the other do- 
mestic dissensions, have produced a most 
lamentable disorder in all the branches 
of public economy, and the rain of most 
of the liberal and charitable institutions, 
mines, roads, canals, manufactures, trade 
and finances. 

The Secretary mentions that the Span- 
ish Commissioners withdrew chiefly in 
consequence of the general disunion and 
anarchy which they witnessed—thut a true 
family pact has been concluded between 
the Mexican and Columbian governments, 
that the provinces of New Mexico and 
Chibuahua were infested .by tribes of hos- 
tile savages—that a contagious disease 
had desolated the capital of Tlascala— 
that robbories and assassinations preyail- 
ed in an unexampled exteni—that vaccin- 
ation was known only in the city of Mexico 
and some of the provincial capitals, bat 
measures had beer taken to propagate the 
vaccine matter—that, in many parts, 
schools were altggether wanting, though 
in the metropolis very large Lancaster- 
ian seminary has, been established, and 
a committee instituted, of learned men, to 
study and advance the interests of public 
education in all forms—that reading rooms 
have been set apart in all the houses used 
by the municipal authorities throughout 
the provinces, which are to be supplied 
with official documents and periodical 
works, &c, Veryjudicious measures are 
proposed for the Frestoration of order, in- 
dustry, commerce, and the facilities which 
they require. ~* 

There are now two posts a week be- 
tween Mexico and'Vera Cruzy instead of 
one as furmerly—several foreign capital- 
ists have undertaken to-repair the princi- 
pal arines, and introduce into them steam 
machinery :—labowr is atout to be bes- 
towed upon the Acapulco road which was 
broken up—cotten manolactories have 
been begun in Puebla, and are to be fos- 
tered by a Tariff—Coflee has been plaat- 
ed largely in some provinces, and is like- 
lv to be very productive—the introduc- 
tion of camels for transportation, is recoin- 
mended :—a plan for the sale of the vast 





} . ° 
| of the government, by which revenue and 
population may be obtained, is to be fra- 


| med after that of the Uniled States :—the | 
{Clergy are declared to have conducted 


| themselves with great prudence and for- 
| bearance in regard to politics; they are 

acquitted of all participation in the plots 
| against independence and liberty, which 


formerly a member of Congress, that 
‘6 Roger Sherman had more common sense 
than any man he ever knew.” The learan- 
ed and pious Dr. beter — to ee 
him his “ great an riend senator 
ciennel.* The late Dr.. Dwight ased 
to observe to the stadents of Yale College, 
that “* Mr. Sherman was remarkable for 
not speaking in debate withont saggesting 
something new or important.” 
This-great and wise man was self-taught. 
His first occupation in life was that of a 
mechanic. While carrying on his trade, 
he used at his leignre hours to read use- 
ful books, till be became @ distinguished 
lawyer, and an eminent ddge of the high- 
est court in. the state < te, was remarka- 
ble for his'sincere and: t piety. Here 
is an example worthy of the notice and 
imitation of youth, in all stations of society. 


—Conn. Journal. 


A NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
How those who. are not to live the year oul, may 
be their own Administrators, ‘ 

1. Post up your books to this day, and 
be careful to see that all accounts that 
have been paid are balanced on your 
Ledger. 

2. Where you have an unsettled account 
of more than one year standing, and there 
is a bill against you, and you do not know 
what it is, or how much, get it in immedi- 
ately and credit it, and strike the balance. 

3. If the balance is against you, pay it 
without delay ; if in favour, and you can- 
not get your pay, take a note or write a 
reckoning and have it signed, 

4. If you have any out-lawed account 
don’t flatter yourself that your debtor is a 
clever man, and will do about the thing 
that’s right—ten chances to one he’ll tell 





it,” and the probability is that will be the 
last he’ll see of bim, and that every time 
he thinks of it he will think—he won’t pay 
it—or at least till he gets able. 

5. Be very careful to close ®l accounts 
with men of doubtful honesty, and especi- 
ally if they are inclining to a troublesome 
complaint called Bankruptcy ; for be sure 
they will have a heavy bill against your 
estate. No matter whether you owe them 
or not, depend upon it, every discharge 
you get from them will be worth thirty 
dollars to your heirs. 

Finally; reader, your life may not con- 
tinue forty-eight hours ; therefore, if you 
have any matter of honourary obligation, 
discharge it before yousleep if you can. 

If you have any disputable matter, set- 
tle or refer it to arbitration, or sue or 
be sued without delay, bearing in mind 
that you know much more about that mat- 
ter than those that will come after you. 

HOUR GLASS 


“OUR NAVAL HEROES. 

‘«‘ Those gallaot men,” says the presi- 
dent of the New-¥ork Betnel Union, in 
his address at the late anniversary of the 
society, “* those gallant men who have 
raised-the American name to the highest 
pinnacle of human glory, our naval heroes, 
are now, ina season of peace, twining a 
wreath of yet brighter hue around their 
honoured brows. Every christian heart 
must have beat high with joy, on reading 
in the papers that Commodore Hall had 
ordered a library of one thousand volumes 
for the use of his crew, preparatory toa 
long and distant voyage. 

I deiight to present tr ny own mind 








they would be independent as it regarded 
the lecture, and accordingly each was to 
take a book and commence reading as 


situation of many Jews, who are prevent- have been detected at different times. 

ed from openly embracing Christianity by ‘ 

soon as the President entered upon the the certain prospect of losing the means of | Louistana was purchased by the United 
i subsistence ; and decidedly approved of { States from France by treaty, April 30, 


fectere. Our informant toek a vol: a 
, : ine of ‘ ’ providine ; 3 s 
Sterne. When the praver was dinished, the es monde bec eterna: | Fame tes gh. ° 








lectorer began—lus subject was the des- | in “Auserice, for which severe) thousand.| Wes admitted intg the Unies. ‘Fhe questity 
truction of Jerusalem, and almost every | dollars have already been contributed ; | of land within the state adapted to the cal- 
stadink eened tia bath. cid paced y | and concluded with a hope that something { tivation of the three staples, was estima- 
eys upon it. ‘Phie was soon noticed wt respectable would be done io his native | ted as follows: sugar 250,000 acres, rice 
the President, who, instead of reproof, | —— = benevolent object. | 250,000, cotton 2,400,000. Some of the 

sien tile diensian tt, mere, - Mr. Hull,after some very pertinent | sugar planters have de i j 
> fee ciscourse from a mere detail | remarks, offered a resolution, that a S | sor j ars, of minite, Sicstey ahy 
uf facts and dates to a descant on the hor. | ¢; . . Ane : ae ae me years, Of dhe thourane Sollars from 
cian teak Adials «A Meath indo ons. | ciety be formed in this vicinity auxiliary ; each of their slaves ; from 500 to 750 dol- 
Q- to the National Society. Rev. Mr. Hoad- lars is the ordinary catculation. The 








mediate exercise the whole force of those | | wi 
attractive powers of eloquence for 7 | ley followed with other interesting obser- | whole amount of sugar made in-the State 
¥ 3 e- So ae ‘ spine , ec a 
he is so justly remarkable. The atteat: > | Vettens, Bae seconder| the motion, Obser- in 1810, was about 10,000,000 Ibs.--In | 
of the company sete hinds: “Aa alam a vatiogs of a similar character were made | 1314, not less thao 15 000 000—and in 
sensibly drawa from their books, and our ee eat Fie. pore SOG Savery) PENOrs; 1 SERE, SReNeee, <eebutty one-third the 
eit, . ; 'ufter which the resolution was unani i a> 
informant states, that the firs ; — ‘ as unanimous- | Whole amount consume Ini 
whic : 2 oat the first intimation i ly adopted. A constitution for the pu States vO ge ao ati nthe United 
which he +s phot of the change in his pose was then adupied, and ry a Tay eee Reg. 
views and feelings, was a ioud poise which ' o SEO: ARS WG. HReEy 
< as: Heise wWhicb ‘vy ores od “1 : .. ~¢ ' 7 “7 
his ‘Pristrausy Shandy made asii fell from re sete aerial h oe a; — so Another Dr. Hamilton lately made his | 
“tv : : , | cers were in out ij di ° . Veomca ig ors , , ~~ ee ce 
ws _ ’ upun a vacant seut—ior every ae aper.} [Yeoman | pee “ Hancock, Me I]. ww the per- 
student had ancons ity ae ae , . = s a journeyman blacksmith.—This 
e ¥ d uaconsciously msen and was Raver Exsezen said ** Turn to God one gay deceid are od ‘ Sacer yin 
gaZing io mute attention upon the orator. | dav beture v ra an ise. Aearag tar he vy gs -e:ver married a woman ol respec- 
Ne uolice was taken during the week fev eee our death iis disciples table connexions, when untuckily it was 
ihe Imecener ata +2 . ‘ se | sid, cow can a man. know ihe day of | discovered that he had been alread 
in bringing bo ‘ks into cl * be sOlars | his death 7” He answered them, “ There- | twice married, and his wives pe i 
’ ox = . it : ‘ t ao an . rt . 
cesdereiicens orto a a next fore you shall turn to God to pay, per- living. Ife has made his esca gordo 
y allernoor > seats were {i!! P ie 5° - > is es t , 
stivatty hotel. & Ge were filled at haps you may die to-morrow ; thu: every , probably may hear in dne ‘ie “oF “he 
, day will be employed ia returning.” | fyurth marriage oT Oe eee 
. e: os asae . 


——S ee ve 8 ee ee 











few in the 
| kingdom of God?) Meanwhile death sweeps on 


| Wotten, when at Rome, tiaving gone to hear 


Sir Henry immediate) j 

| Sir U y wrote under it, ** M 

| religion was tobe found then, where ate 
net to be found notw--in the Word of Ged.” 


the appearance of this sl..p of war, lately 


ordered b isi 
; desert bat fertile territory, at the disposal | “os eg Aieia b ey s Shalt samples ~ 


ge Islands, during her cruise in the 
Pacifié. ** Who,” say the wondering Islan- 
ders, “are these, carrying, as on eagle’s 
wings, their stripes and stars into far dis- 
tant seas? What gallant ship is this?” * She 


is the United States, Commodore Hull, dis- | 


playing ber broad pennant in the Pacific 
Ocean, armed with fifty guns, for her { 
Seamén to fight ; and with her thousand 
volumes for her Seamen to read. Now 
she rides triumphantly in the harbour of 
a distant island of the sea, whose.inhab- 


| jtants have been turned from dumb idols 


In 1811, it | to serve the living God, by American Mis- 


sionaries, chosen of the Lord for that 
purpose of mercy ; and sent forward, in 


| the faith of his blessings, by American 


christians.” Who would not be animated 
to continaed united exertions, however 
ineffectual they may at first appear ? 





Irvine gives the followitig striking description 
of modern nominal Christians ;—* ‘They carry 
on commerce with all jJands; the bustle and 
noise of their traffic fills thy: earth: They go to 
and fro; and Kuowledge is Increased: But how 
ling Crowd are hasting after the 


all with bis chilling blast, freezing up the life of 


| Senerations ;-—catching their spirits unblessed 


with any pre peration of peace ; quenching hope 
oud binding destinies forever, ‘heir graves are 


Cressed, ond their tombs are adorned; but their | 


spuils, where are they 7” 
eInecdote of Sir Henry Wotton.—Sir Nenry- 


ba se the Priest, with whom he was scquain- 
ec, sent to him by a boy of the Ghoir this ques- 
tion, written onasmail piece of paper: ** Where 
was your religion to be found before’ Luther?” 


your admioistrator that “he will think of 


’ : ; i 
remarked to Mr. Read, of Marblehead, “from the matiufactory of J; & L. 


ves & White, of New-York, an 

‘CORTES HATS, being the pt 

ing fashion iv New-York. 
Jan. -17. J 





~~" FALL GOODS, 
At No. 11, Brattle-at. siz doors from © 
- FREDERICK HUGHES; 


H*. ‘just received by We 
from London and France, a larg: 
{ of soperb Velvet Broadcloths, Cas 
Vestings, of the newest patterns; togetne 
an. ijent assortment of y eon bat 
of the very ficest quality. = a gre 
of PLAIDS, . of the difereut t oes 
Likewise, an additional stock of HC 

not adtetameds WEART 
sortment o ntlemen’s RIN: 
EL, of the first quality, aud made ia the 
style, all which he is de ermined to sélt: 
prices for cash as he has h 
continues to miake all sorts : 
ry UNIFORMS. Embroidering an 
ng on the shortest notice and most 
terms. 


City Furniture W arehou 
E. PARSONS, 
wot inform bis friends and® 
that he has on hand at his FY, 
WARE HOUSE, Unjon-street, neg 
Stone, as good an assortment of FU 
Chairs, &c. as can be found in the ef 
selling off at reduced prices, viz: —. 4 
Sideboards; Secretaries ; Buresaugg 
Card and Pembroke ‘Tables ;. Comaig 
Card and Pembroke do, ail prices ; Wor 
from 7s6d to $18, each; ¢ elegant ex 
‘Table, 15 feet long, with leaves ; High,» 
‘Cot,end Trundle Bedstead ; Grecian Cow 
Sofas; Common. do. 3 kets +. Toilet 


ie na 


r 
and Wash Stand¥ ; Matirasse Warrant dq. 


Geese and otber route s;. Feather Bedss, 
Ticking ; Fire Sets, Fenders, Shoveis os 
Pier, Chimpey, Dress, & 9 ven ee sree 5 Di 
Brushes; Portable Desks ; Sofa, Bedsteads¢ 
Shelves ; Bed Chairs for the sick 5 100 
& Bamb 00 Chairs, all patterns & colors; 8p 
do. ; Ni ght Cabinetdo.; Common Flag amg 
derminster and Stair Carpets ; Hearth Rug 
many other articles suitable for houses pis 
ALSO,—Bay.and St. Domingo Mahog 
boards and plank. Every. article will be $0 
the lowest cash prices, and every favour 
Novembert 





fully acknowledged. 





TYPE CASES. B 
‘ “Tusr received, a new supply of TYPE C# 
at 2 dollars a pair, end for sale by Lam 
Edmands, No. 53, Corubill. Jam. 
MORAL DIGNITY OF MISSION 
bs faa day published, and for sale by @ 
Loring, Lincoln & Edmands, S. 





strong, apd Coie Hilliard '& Co... . 


cents—The Moral Dignity of the Jt 
Enterprise. A Sermon, delivered be 
Boston Baptist Foreign Mission Societ gp 
—and before the Salem Bible Trang 
Foreign Mission Society, Nov. 4, 
Francis WAYLAND, jr. Pastor of the 
tist Church in Boston. Jae 





SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, : am 
AVING for about two years. past. mag 
almost exclusively, of the new syatel 
modern Geography, by Rev. J. and 8, Eyl 
in the academy of which l have the supeuil 
dence, I do not hesitate to cive ita d cided | 
ference to any other system designed for (hea 
of schools, so far as my acquaintance wihhs 
publications extends; and, in a long co 198 
instruction, | believe 1 have seem. most oth 
which have been published in this counteyg: 
mong the numerous excellencies of thie worl 
admirably fitting it for the purpose igtepdel 
would meation particularly its judicious setes! 
of matter, its happy arrangement, and Msip 
tpicuous style, For its size aleo | think j0® 
be found to contain more veluable know eds 
than any other Geography extant. Asa seu 
book, it could not, with usefulness perhay st 
larger ; and yet it bas been compiled with 8 
judgment and discrimination, that very it 
indeed couid be omitted without manifesta 
trment. The *' General Views” ere avg 
valuuble addition to the work, Nothing. will 
I bave ever seen in Geographical publicatialll 
in my opinion, so weil adupled to facilitate @ 
enlarge the student’s knowledge of this ust 
lence, zs % : 
The numerous and well selected questi 
the end of the book, are designed aedid 
aiféntion of the student, in iis seview: 
study, to things most important to be rem 
ata are well fitted (o this end, 4 
1ey served algo very much er 
bour of the Instructor, ‘ The Petite: pe 
ing the work, evinces much care aud acute 
ane peroularly excellent. a 
2 sph tT Ay acxield 
ba BELDEN, Preceptor of F 
_ &P The above work, together with tl 
Clent and modern Atias-es adapted to ita 


lished and for sale by RICHAKDSON & BD 
No. 2, Cerubill, jen 





RICHARDSON’S AMERICAN READED 
PCBLISUED and for sale by Lincolo 
Edmands, 53, Coruhill—The Ameri 
Reeds r: A selection of lessons (or Reading. 
Spelling, wholly from crican guthors, 
bracing a great variety Of enteriaining eubjec 
of History, Biography, Divinity, Laws, Netor 
| and Maral Philosoptiy, and of other branches 
useful and elegant learning, * 
_Porni-hing numerous specimens of Ameri 
Floquence from the Presidentia: Chair, the | 
Quarters of the mifitary Commauder, the seat 
Congress, the Pulpit on various occations, 
Bench of the Judge, the Dar, stations of Lite 
ry Honour, the Seat of the Muses, and trom th 
shade of Private Life.—Couteining rules for th 
Proper use of the pause ¢, for gtacetul and p-renie 
rive provone eet for.appropriate aad 
tries nerds 7 Wo fnpreye the Scholar is 
bgind speaking, While épriching the mind 4 
Retiviour, Virtuous ai Uselol Knowles 














Hingham. 


Designed’ fot’ he use of schools. oseph fick 
ardson, A “M Min ster of ve 8 5 


themselves of 

secure a Va 
‘ode, free of expense; end, at the 
materially aid ia supporting the pus 


‘payment of all a, teacages. 
6 aL ESET 


this liberal offer; © 
lwable fund of relig 


No paper can be discontinued, 





, FOR THMENRISTIAN WATCH! 


AMINATION OF * Fi 
i ENINTON." BY THE 
ROBERT HALL, & 

“IN a COURSR OF LOTTERS TO F 

ag ee 

Deir Si There istdmetl 
word liberality,truly fascinating 
of. this, men are very fond 
Politicians profess to be lbenel 
profess to be indifferent what 
ligion prevail, provided they 
turb the public tranquility by 
agate their distinct views. 
gestlemen plead for liberality, | 
preachers who have the least cig 
tic tinctare of old fashioned dé 
the most popular. “The Minist 
upon liberality, decries tire: 
those who are tenacious for 
a sect, speculative opinions, 
up bars at the Lord’s table; 
with inviting all sects to anite ¢ 
commemorating the dying lox 
common Lord. The writer ca 
expect his book to be read if it 
terlarded with invectives again 
ity. Indeed, such is the spirit ¢ 
that the same language is held 
Honovrable to the help in the 
from the learned to the mat 
scarcely con an advertisement i 
paper. Ifwe allowed words to 
for idens and feelings, we might 
suppose that a revolution highly 
ble to the interests of man bad tal 
but there isno such thing, Thi 
means nothing more than, think 
or else do not think at all. The 
agators of Christianity “were 
deemed very‘ illiberal ;. they wo 
none to be right: bat those who 
their doctrines and conformed 
precepts. The doctrine of C® 
considered narrow aad illiberal & 
dividual who interrogated Tita, 
are there few that sball be save 
not going to settle the point, wh 
ty means ; but this | will assert, 
interferes with our allegiance to 
regard to the authority of his w 
the spirit of rebellion aod perv 
and acrime of the highest order 

[ resume the subject of the las 
nication. 

To the position, p. 4, preface, 
Mr. Hall speaks with such unbour 
fidence, he pleads an exception 
“ Termsefcommunion.” Ther 
cautiously limits his objections 
and usages which we deem idol 
superstitious.” Mr. Hall might 
reasons perhaps, for leaving the 
undefined and unapplied. We 
no dispute about idolatry. Supe 


we may depend upon a correct dg 


is, * religous rites uncommande 
authorised.” 
in his seatiments upon Baptism, i 
low indubitably that all pedobag 
chargeable with practising sj 


How then, can Mr. Hall cunsisteg 


mune with them at the Lord’s 
says, “every attempt to rece 
differences among christians whi 
the sacrifice of truth,or the least d 
deviation from the revealed will 
is spurious in its origin, and dap 
its tendency. If communion w 
tian society cannot be had withe 
pliance with rites and usages 


deem, idolatrous or superstitious,ai 


out asurrender of that liberty 
we are commanded to stand fast 
as we value our allegiance fore 


ever reluctantly, (he advantages 


a union.” ‘This is another instance 


Now, if Mr. Fall t 


\if | mistakd not, Mr. Hall is enta 
his own reasoning. It requires ¢ 
ent to make a bad case plaus; 
when we see a gentleman of th 
weight and moral worth of Mr, 
tituting his vast abilities in sachA 
and that unsolicited and unprovd 
feel double regret. 
Mr. Hall will not deny but that 
a Fenelon, a Leighton, a Porteus, 
men were saints of the highest ord 
churches then to which they 
held the conditions of salvation I: 
in the ** New Testament.” Y¥, 
could not Mr. Hall commune w 
in their own churches? His posit 
preface, commands him. to do it, 
ception, p. 5, ** Terms of com 
hold him back. Jn the first he i 
ral Mr. Hall pleading for opem ¢ 
ton ; in the other he is the. narro 
ed baptist, “ rending the seamless 
of Christ.” If this be not down 
tradiction, | have never known 
Was, and shall hereafter despair 
€ing informed. Hereafter, b@ 
Plead superstition aq the barrier 
Yr tear a for he tolerates it at 
‘of the Lord where he officiates,# 
‘Mard for it ; bat superstition is sup 





